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PARTNERS INTRODUCE THEMSELVES 


A brief description of some very Important objects 



ESSENTIALS OF EVERY CAMERA 


/ am the Lens 


My family goes back to the year 1000 A-D 
My ancestor was a glass bottle filled with water The 
historians say that even In those far-oR' days people had 
noticed that an (mage of the world was formed by the 
tun a rays streaming through the water In the l^le 
True this Image (s upside down but everything Is there 
all right the brightly lie window frame the blue sky the 
trees and the houses on the other side of the street And If 
somebody stands at the window and waves his or her 
Image and gesture wilt be hithfully recorded 
But the Image thrown by the bottle Is very Imperfect 
the details are somewhat blurred So clever men set to 
work and made countless experiments and horribly com 
plicated calculations until at last they Invented me 
Being composed of a number of carefully ground lenses 
stuck together each lens made of a different kind of glass I 
am able to produce a faultless Image I take the disorderly 
mass of light rays as they come rushing through me the 
glare from the near by roof mixed higgled/ piggledy with 
the distant blue of the sky and the rays from the wood In 
the near distance and I put them all In their proper place 
until they form a clear bright Image of the outside world 
If the objects I have to reproduce are a long way away 
their sharp outline will appear 2 or 3 or 4 Inches behind me 
according to my focol length as It It called The nearer the 
10 




objects come towards me. the further their Images retreat. 
True, this Is only a question of millimetres and fractions of 
millimetres. But If you want_m ejo_ produce a sharp pictu re 
you must be careTi^ to catch th^mage at exactly ti^rlg^ 
spot. YotTnuisc focus your camera." IfyolTdon’t. you will 
get a blurred picture, and It’s no use blaming me for it. 

There are cameras which make It very easy to get the 
right focus. T hose ref lex cameras , as they are caj^ed. jre 
fitted with a g rounj^ ass scree n on wh ich you ca n see the 
picture and^n whlch__you can focus It sh arply. There are 
also automatic focusing cameras which are fitted with a 
complicated mechanism for measuring distances. These, too, 
ensure a sharp (mage of the obfect 


I am the Film 




I have an extremely sensitive skin compared to which the 
delicate epidermis of a young girl 1$ like the toughest pig- 
skin. A few fleeting beams of daylight are enough to make 
me sunburnt. That Is why I am always packed In a light- 
tight box. My skin must only come Into contact with the air 
In the dark Interior of the camera. Photographers— cunning 
fellows— exploit my peculiarities in order to capture the 
fleeting Image of the outside world tast upon my skin by the 
lens of their camera. 

If this picture does not come out so well as the man with 
the camera hoped, 1 really cannot take the responsibility. 
I do my best and I know that the people In my birthplace. 
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the big film ficiory, took a tremendous amount of trouble 
and used the best scientific brains and Instruments to enoO'^ 
me with the very best qualities 
Above all I was given a arcaJn degree of sens/t/WtJ' 
expressed very accurately in Sd»elner or Weston degrees 
and printed on my packet. There are films wlt h20_degrees 
Scheln er, others with 27 degrees Schelner and 30 degrees 
Schelner, the higher the figure the greater my sensitivity to 
light. 

I have an elder sister, flate Owing to my lighter weight, 
and all round handiness I am much more popular But 
still, there are people who swear by Plate, and I certainly 
will do nothing to turn them against the object of their 
admiration 

And lately a baby has been born Into our family, who, 
unlike Plate and I, who can only give black and white 
pictures Is able to reproduce things In their natural coloun 
But for all three of us t he greatest care mus t be ta ken to 
lee that the Image remains on our skin Just long enougl^nd 
not toe loi}| ^r eur tmuhlon is highly sensitive to light. 
Otherwise one gets pictures which are either under*e*pe»«<l 
or mer-txpostd 


I am the Shutter 



I am generally to be found betwe en the lenses 1 decide 
whether the light Is to pass Into the camcraaiid how long 
It Is allowed to remain there. I act as door-keeper To 
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ensure rapid opening and closing of the door I am often 
provided with over a hundred beautlfu)l/-made metal parts. 

I can move extremely fast, when necessary, for light rays 
are slippery customers They dash through the gateway at 
186,000 miles per second If t were not snappy, one would 
have more light In the house than one could use, and the 
poor film’s skin would be ruined 
Some of my colleagues, who. as a matter of fact, do not 
look much like me. and who live further back In the Interior 
of the camera, can bring off record speeds These fbcaf pfane 
shutters, as they are called, will give you an exposure of 
1/1000 or 1/1250 second and even less, not once, but as often 
as you like Of course we can easily do the longer times, 
such as I/5Q or 1/25 second, and when required, can remain 
open ten seconds, or ten minutes or ten hours If needs be 
if the object Is brightly lit, I need let light In for a short 
time only, because It only requires the fraction of a second 
to work on the skin of the film But a dull Imag e, suc h as 
I s thrown b y^unfavourable lig^lng oFTromTdark objetts, Kas 
to remain longer on the film. In which case I must keep the 
do^r open longer ““ — 


I am the Diaphragm 



lam made of thin steel plates cunningly set In a metal ring 
If a certain lever Is moved, my plates close In and the 
opening In the middle gets smaller and smaller, until it 
almost disappears If the lever Is moved In the opposite 
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direction my plates open out and the apertur e gets bigg*'’ 
So 1 may be considered as a hole, a circular nothing 8^ 
all the same I am very cunningly built 

My place Is In the empty tpace between the lenses, near 
the spot where the shutter Is usually to be found When 
am opened wide, a lot of light can get In, and the Image 
within the camera Is bright But If the steel plates close In* 
only a narrow bundle of rays can force its way through 
The Image Is the same size as It would be with a large 
aperture, but it remains dim and dull, because It Is formed 
of so few rays of light 

So I control the number of In^mlng rays l ^e s Ize-Oi 
my aperture is_Mpressed b y^ert aln numbers* 4, 5 6, 8. II» 
and so'on The smaller the number the larger the aperture 
of the diaphragm (and the brighter the image within the 
camera) Apertvre (or step) 2 indicates a wide opening, 
whereas 16 means a small aperture and a correspondingly 
dark Image The stops most (te^uently used are the m iddle 
range 5 6. 8, II 

The numbers Indicating the size of the aperture are so 
arranged that by moving the lever from one mark to the 
next higher one the brightness Is halved — by moving to the 
next lower one the brightness Is doubled 

Strangely enough, the slie of my aperture influences not 
only the picture's brightness but the sharpness of Its details 
Even old hands at photography are sometimes Ignorant of 
this fact If my aperture is kept small, all objects, whether 
near or far, are sharply reproduced If the size of my aper- 
ture is Increased, the area of sharp definition shrinks and 
It continues to diminish proportionately as the steel plates 
open wider and wider With a very wide aperture such as 
2. and with the camera focused at 3 to 6 feet, this depth of 
field Is reduced to a couple of inches, so that it becomes 
difficult to get a person's nose and ears equally sharp— even 
though he may net be particularly thick-headed Fortunately 
one can generally use the smaller apertures covering a 
correspondingly greater depth 



We Work Together 



It Is our )ob. Diaphragm Shutter, to see to It that the 
film gets enough light and we work peacefully hand In 
hand 

If you want a plaure with great depth of field, you must 
make my (the Diaphragm’s) opening fairly small. That 
means that the Image Inside the camera will be very dark. 
This Is where friend Shutter comes to the rescue In allowing 
the Image to remain longer on the surface of the film, so 
that, despite Its weakness, It succeeds nevertheless In leaving 
a satisfactory Impression 

In other cases the shutter must only remain open for a 
short time, so chat qulckly<movlng objects can be snapped 
sharply. This means that the Image remains for a short 
time, 1/100 second or less, on the film. Now I, the Dia- 
phragm, must compensate for this by keeping my aperture 
wide. This gives a sharp picture although the light only 
remains on the film so fleetingly. 

So It Is rather like a see-saw; when one of us shoots up 
Into the air, the other comes down with a bump Speed 
ofshutterand site ofaperture, therefore, are complementary 
and In Inverse ratio to each other. I f the light Is poor, 
however, we musTbotfi oT us go all out; I, the Diaphragm, 
must provide the widest possible opening, and friend 
Shutter must remain open a long time, so that our combined 
efforts overcome the unbvourable lighting conditions. 

One thing must not be overlooked: before we share out 
the work, we must know how much light Is necessary to 
get the picture on to the emulsion Sometimes the sky Is 
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covered and at others the sun Is shining and objects vary 
greatly In brightness The light that comes rushing tovrards 
the lens Is, therefore, of different strength every time. 

Hence the existence of exposure meters, which are 
experts In this business More accurately than the most 
practised eye. these Instruments Indicate the prevailing light 
conditions and so provide the necessary basis upon which 
we, Diaphragm and Shuner, can build 


I am the Exposure Meter 



I am a sort of miniature electricity works But whereas 
other electricity works use water*powcr or coal, 1 use light 
for the produalon of electric current. The amount of 
electricity I produce, however. Is extremely small It would 
not work a light bulb or an electric Iron, but It is quite 
sufficient to Influence the needle of an extremely sensitive 
measuring apparatus A strong light makes the needle 
swing through a big arc. If the light Is weak on the other 
hand, the needle only makes a ^Int movement. And on 
that depends my use for photography 
I measure the light which the various objects reflect, and 
Indicate the correct exposure which will produce a dear 
Image of these things on the film If I am aimed at a dark 
object, my pointer does not go much beyond the zero mark, 
and Indicates 1/10 or 1/25 second, for example, as the length 
of exposure. When_gonfCPnte d by a br ight, w ell li t ©yect, 
however, thejicedle swings a,lorg way round thlTscareand 
points to an exposure of. say. l/lOO or 1/250 second, which 
Id 




means that the film need_^ exposej to_the light only (or 
this small fraction of a Mcond Whether I work In a dark 
alley or In a sunny landsope, my needle gives reliable 
Information 

It then remains for the photographer to decide how he 
Is going to divide the work to be done between the shutter 
and the diaphragm I am fitted with a small adjustable scale 
which will help him to do this 

Besides electric meters, like myself, there are optical 
exposure meters which work on quite a different principle 
Now I do not wish to speak badly of my colleagues 1 admit 
that they are quite useful for work In a badly>llt room, when 
my needle Is scarcely Influenced by the extremely weak 
light But all the same I must say that In all other respects 
I am much more efliclent For one thing, I work very 
quickly, whereas the optlol meter demands a considerable 
amount of trouble if It Is to give accurate and reliable results 


And These Are Ccmeras 



Those are the component parts, whose collaboration In 
the guise of a camera produces the photographic Image 
It Is said that any photograph can be taken with every camera 
That may be true, provided that you are not particular about 
the quality of the results you get 
There 1$ no all round camera which could be guaranteed 
to deliver nothing but the ** best ” snaps under all circum- 
stances Every came ra has Its advantages a nd dlsa dyantages<’ 
A I O — B 17 





There is nothing simpler than a box comero It produces a 
sharp, precise picture and make s care ful focusing ujmeces* 
sary__ But this advantage can also be a drawback, since 
Both foreground and background are clearly defined, with 
the result that all objects, whatever their significance, are 
given equal Importance. Another feature which Is at the 
same time a convenience and a (Imitation in this type of 
camera Is the simplicity of Its shutter speeds, which makes 
It Impossible to adapt the exposure to the movements of 
the subjea Everything has been done for the man who just 
wants a souvenir and Is too lazy to take the necessary 
trouble to get pictures of first-class quality 

Folding e amer at vary considerably, both as to their 
equTpnent' anf their quality The simplest kinds work 
Just like a box. except that they can be folded, and take up 
less room But the most modern types, furnished with 
high-speed lenses, have shutters graded to the highest frac- 
tional speeds and a minute focusing mechanism, which Is some- 
times even coupled to an optical range-finder. As regards 
performance, they have much In common with the modern 
miniature camera, except that they produce larger snaps, 
and are. therefore, somewhat bulkier. 

The pfate<anier 0 Is built up on the same principles as the 
folding carried with the one great difference that focusing 
Is possible on a ground glass screen It has lost much of Its 
former popularity even In quarter-plate size (4J x3i**=» 

8 2x10 8 cm), owing to the awkwardness of changing 
plates, and to Its weight. But It Is to be recommended to 
those people who like to take pictures In the old “pictorial " 
style. 

T7ie_re/7ex-cflmerfl Is the modern counterpart of the 
focuslng-screen camera The plate Is however, usually 
replaced«by a film It has become much more handy, 
owing CO the reduction of the negatIve-sIZe (2^x2|'^ 

6 X 6 cm ) 1f.)c4us-on1y one lens, and If this Is of the Inter- 
changeable type, then It will be almost as versatile as a 



rangefinder miniature camera jf It has two lenses , you 
cannot get this versatility, but on^the other hand you will 
be able to get something like the speeds of the miniature 
camera. The twin lens reflex camera may be said to be first 
favourite amongst those Innumerable amateurs who like 
:o be able to watch the picture on the ground-glass screen 
Therongepnderm/n/oturecomero (I x 1^'= 24 x 36mm 
negatives) 1$ undoubtedly the most advanced type among 
modern cameras It Is automatic to a high degree * dis- 
tances are automatically measured by means of an optical 
Instrurneot, even the exposure meter Is sometimes built 
Into the camera, and shutter and film winder are coupled 
It Is possible to adapt the camera for various purposes, 
by means of lens es d iffere nt speed and focal length, 
and 'a number of”?ellcate precision Instruments permit 
the~Successful"$oIutIon of the most difficult problems 
It has a very high rapidity of action Its shutter being speeded 
up to one l/llSOth of a secon d, and sometimes It 1$ possible 
to shoot series of pictures at machine-gun speed It Is the 
Ideal camera for anyone who likes taking “ candid ** shots 
but It Is also the most expensive among Its kind If It Is a 
really good one 

On the whole, the choice of a camera Is a matter of 
temperament One man may be keen on a stream-lined 
racer, / e , a ran gefind er miniature camera, a precision 
machine giving first-class results ^AnothefTfkes an elegant 
coupd, f e , a modern reflex camera, which Is easier to 
handle, and yet nearly, if not quite as good as a miniature 
camera A third may like the comfort of a carriage and pair, 
such as a plate camera , with ail the pleasure that a slow, 
contemplatl^ journey' brings In Its train, and finally there 
may be a few who prefer walking, and so will buy a ^x. 
•camera •- 
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HINTS AND TIPS 
Protect Your Camera 

If you value your camera da not drag /t efcotrt unprotected 
In city street; or dusty country roads. In woods and flelds^A 
camera h a plecejif dellcate.niechanlsm_gndjnu^e_^rvt^d 
frort Tiiust 

Nor are prolonged air and sunbaths beneficial to Its health 
The lens will suffer from prolonged exposure to the sun 
So get 0 proper eose for your comtro Best of all, buy an 
“ erer-ready ” case which allows you to fflJi:e ti picture without 
removing your camera from Its carrier. 

Fine sand Is especially dongerous, os It gets through the 
smallest chinks of the camera, making the shutter grate for 
weeks If this happens the camera must be cleaned by an expert 
Uke the human eye, an electric exposure rMter cannot bea^ 
direct son/f|ht for long SaTcThST^lnt It directly at the tun 
Whereas the short exposure necessary for making measurement! 
will do no harm, profonged exposure to direct sunlight mO) 
fri/trre the delicate mechanism fir good 

About Tripods 

TilOod s may b e Jtg d nowo dtfys wfiteft fold up small enough to 
go Into a lady’s handbag, but which extend to a height of 4 feet 
Being made of light metal they ore very easy to carry about 
Exposures of } or eren I second can be mode wlOi the help 
of what is sometimes known os o ** chain tripod," though It Is 
not 0 tripod at all It consists of a metal screw , ptting the bush 
In the base of the camera, from which hangs a long ehalh~~You 
stand on the end of the chain and press the camera prmly 
upwards This gives the necessary stability which makes 
possible the exposures mentioned 
A string, tied to the comero, can be used as a substitute for 
the chain, but Is not so relloble 

It sometimes happens that the legs of the tripod start to slide 
apart on the slippery floor, with greet risk to the precious 
camera To prevent this, stand the tripod on a little men 



ANY CAMERA can take a picture like this. The lighting conditions are 
ideal and so any lens will do. There Is practically no movement in the 
scene and so any shutter speed will do. A cheap box camera will here 
answer the purpose as well as a plate camera with a tripod. (See 
pages IS-19.) — Photograph by R. Schworigruber. 
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RAPID MOTION of thii kind want* a ihuttcr which li abit to niponi 
%e the futctt apccdt The plc(ur« ate-te wu taktn w th I 1000 
of a aecend Only focal plane ahuiten wilt produce luch ipeedt They 
are found In miniature eameraa of the meaaurfnt type and lome of the 
rcRex camera] (See pa^ei IB- 1 9 )— Phoietraph by fitSeh rner 
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MOTION AND RESTRICTED UGHT all for a very fwt lens This 
picture was taken with one of f I S aperture, which Is almost the fastest 
that can be found Lenses I ke tr» s are usually atuched to the modern 
miniature of the measuring type Such fast lenses would be quite 
Impracticable with larger sized cameras (Seepage 19)— Da ly Mirror 
photograph by loneelot V n ng ' 
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BOTH THESE PICTURES were uhen from the tame dricance and w.ch 
the tame camera but lensei of different focal lenph were used The 
picture at the top was ukcn Mdth a 2 inch (S centimetres) lent the 
picture at the bottom with a 7 inch <18 centimetres) lent Interchange- 
able lenses add to the vertatilit)' of the meaxurlnf mlnature and the 
one-lens reflex amerat. (See pafei 18-12 V— Photofraph by Oirittopher 
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TAKING THE PICTURE 


Basic ru/es and individual examples of successful 
technique 



FOR BEGINNERS ONLY 


This Is All 



I S«(ei>th«dbonc«icsteiAf««t(er<rim«tm)thed)mnceb«tw«*n 
the amen SAd the subject to be photogn^hed The dounca mtr be 
(ueued paced out <a normal step bein; approximatelj' 3 feet} or 
measured with a ran|efinder if obfects both near to the camera and 
farther away are to be sharp, malce vse of the lone-focusin g explained 
on p 46, 

2. The cspesure time b set bf turning the Index lerer opposite the 
exposure Jipures to the speed wanted The feures 25730 100 etc.« 
Itand for fractions of seconds Le.. IfZS 1/60 l/lOO se^ The most 
useful exposure time for outdoor work b I/SO see., short enough to 
arrest average movement and camera shake. With a medium fast film. 
27* to 29^SdieIner and the stops set out under 3 llnie can go wrong 


the figure) the more will both fore and background ^ sharp With 
I/SO sec. as suggested under 2 use with 1 

BrilllantSun ri2J(orril) OvertastSky f6J(orfS.6) 

WeikSun f9(orr8) Dull Day f4Jiorf4) 


4 To expose the film look through the finder to determine the 
field to be Included In the picture and press the release l ever gently 
while holding the omera firmly and itllL ~ 

After having exposed wind film on to the next number. 
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Exposure by Rule of Thumb of^ 



On a sj^ny_day and_vylth_ajilm ofjiZ-.degrees_Sch^_er In 
your camera there Is nothing to fear. You seethe djaphragm 
(or stop) at 1 i and the shutter^at j/^Ojecond and can take 
home very nice pictures of any of the usual subjects: Tom 
and Mary In their hiking outfit. Baby's first steps on the 
lawn. Miss S>and<So on the diving board — all wlt^ut the 
help of a n exposure meter. 

So with sunshine, 27 degrees Schelner, stop 1 1, and shutter 
at l/SO, photography (s simplicity Itself. You can find dozens 
of these subjects Illustrated In photographic magazines, 
calendars and similar publications, all taken under these 
conditions Sometimes you will see It stated that a film of 
2S degrees Schelner has been used, or else that the exposure 
given was 1/100 Instead of l/SOsecond. But these variations 
need not worry anybody. The final result Is usually the same, 
because the lower degree of sensitivity of the film or the 
sh orter e xposure has usually been made up for by a larger 
aperture, 8, for example. 

Moreover, modern films possess what Is known as lotltude, 
which suppresses any smalt differences of exposure without 
any difficulty. That Is, It 1$ no longer of any great Importance 
If, on many occasions, you give 1/50, where an exposure of 
a l/lOO second would have done. 

So with sunshine, a highly sensitive film, and a medium 
stop and medium exposure, you are fairly safe In dealing 
with the usual run of subjects It Is no accident that the 
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simple box camera, which has neither an adjustable dla* 
phrafm nor a variable shutter speed, produces excellent 
results, even In the hands of the merest tyro Box c amera^ 
are u$ualty_pTOYlded_wh^4pertureJ l_and_wlth_a shutter 
which works at a speed of approximately 1/3 0 seco nd 
But with a box amera you must have good weather and 
highly sensitive film If these essentials are fulfilled the 
necessary conditions are present to produce well-exposed 
films of the usual subjects without the necessity of racking 
your brains with all sorts of complicated calculations. 



Of course we want our pictures to be sharp 
Now there Is a very handy method which enables you 
to take In objects ji<^lch ace quItejieaC-asjreelLas things In 
the distance To get all these things sharp on your film you 
must have a medium-sized aperture.^ay,_8 . on e which is 
quite useful In any case with sunshine and a medium 
exposure fSee page 41 ) This aperture gives you great 
depth of field, and If the camera Is set at 25 feet, the area 
of sharp definition actually begins at a disunce of about 
1 3 feet In front of the lens and reaches as far as the horizon 
To Infinity as the experts put It 
Provided, therefore, that an object Is not within 12 or 13 
feet of the camera, it will be In focus the picturesque 
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market»cro5S, the Ivy-covered church tower or the moon 
tain with Its pine forests and snow-capped peak That Is 
to say, this neor to Inpnlty focusing will give you a 
picture containing objects in the foreground and objects In 
the far distance, all of them with the same sharpness of 
definition 

Owing to the great depth of field It provides, this neor 
to fr/)nfty focusing (focusing at what Is called the ** hyper- 
focal distance ") Is quite useful even for reflex cameras, 
with which. It Is true, you usually focus by means of the 
ground glass scre en, or.with camer a s fitted with a foc using 
safe But Its real usefulness Is for the simpler types of 
apparatus which possess neither ground-glass screen nor 
focusing scale and are therefore sometimes known— -rather 
unkindly— as *' blind ” cameras 

The exact figures for various focal lengths for the *’ near 
to Infinity ” setting are 


Mai lentth 

Caoftfa tUt 

Dlttana^sea/e 

tttdni 

Stop 

Ail tharp 
from 

3$cm 

or 

MlnUtur« 

I2feet (4 m) 


6ft 

5 cm 

(2') 

Minluure 

35 feet (9 m) 


t2ft. 

7 5 cm 

3') 

VP 2} V 2r 

25 feet (Bm) 

e 


fOScm 

M'l 

3fx2r 

2Sfect(8m} 

11 

lift 


Mother S/mp/e Aletbod of focus/ng 



If you look on the focusing sole of your omera you will 

notice, In addition- to_the_jmmbec__of_feet,^he ^slgn e» 

(Infinity) If you set your camera at this point, distant 
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objecu will be sharply focused and objects near the camera 
will be out of focus This differs, therefore, from the pre* 
viously mentioned “near to Infinity” focus which gave 
sharp definition to both near and distant objects If you 
set your camera at Infinity, you will get the distance clearly, 
even with a wide stop, whereas the near to Infinity focus 
needed, you will remember, a medium or even a small 
aperture 

So you set your amera at eo when there Is nothing dose 
to the lens Landscapes without any foreground, aeroplanes 
flying In formation against the clouds, and all such distant 
motives can best be captured by the Infinity focusing It 
Is also useful for pictures taken from a hllfside. looking 
down Into the valley, or from the top of a tower, provided 
that the nearest objects, tree-tops, roofs, etc., are hr 
enough from the lens 

How far away they must be depends on the sire of the 
camera, or. more exactly on the focal length of the lens— 
(this Is printed on the tens mount)— and on the size of 
aperture used 


fecal length 

Camera size 

Irrfinitf begins for 

Step 4 Stop 5 5 

35cm dl') 

5 cm (2'1 
75cm 13' 

10 5 cm 

Miniature 

Miniature 

VPK 2ix2{' 
3} X 2i’ * 

33 feet (10 m I 
<0reet (19m) 
«0feet(l9iT<) 
90 feet (28 m ) 

22 feet (7 m ) 
45feel (Itm ) 
«reet (l^m) 
as reel (20 m ) 


So you see that even with focusing to Infinity the begin-' 
ning of the area of sharp definition Is fairly near to the 
camera — nearer, perhaps, than you would expect 


But You Alust Have Sunshine 
The formula Sun -f- 27* Schelner + stop II 4 - I/SO 
second (see page 35), coupled with focusing at 25 feet as 
already described (" near to Infinity ”). Is a magnificent 
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golden rule, a rule for woods and meadows, a method for 
producing hundreds of excellent pictures without tears. It 
0 ensures sharp definition for everything further away from 
the camera than 13 feet, and gives sufficient Illumination. 
The ex posur e of 1/50 secon dJs r ajiid enough for any not too 
quickly-moving objects outsid e th e minimum dist ance, and 
if the objects in motion are a long way away from the 
camerar~ th ^ even more~ rapid movem ent5._sucK^as_of 
children at play , anim als, cars travelling at a jnoderate speed, 
will be quite sharp on thT'filmT'You wlll*not nee'd~ertfrer 
an^exposure meter or a distance meter and you will snap 
your picture while others are still fumbling and calculating 
how to do It. 

With this amount of Information you can trust the veriest 
beginner with a camera to come home with good pictures, 
provided he realises (or at any rate observes) the limitations 
of the method. 

Remember: the area of sharp focus does not begin until 
the object Is at least 13 feet from the camera, and sunshine 
Is essential. If the sky Is clouded over you must lengthen 
the exposure to i/25 second. But In that case you must 
make doubly sure that no fast-moving objects come Into 
the picture, as otherwise this relatively slow shutter speed 
could not cope with them. And hold the camerastllll 
In any case this handy rule of thumb, with Its merely 
approximate length of exposure, requires suitable com- 
pensatory treatment In the dark-room That is, care must 
be taken to ensure that the moderately-exposed parts of the 
pl«ure appear clearly and that the over-exposed parts are 
damped down. So choose a reliable firm to do your 
developing. 


/n Other Coses Use on Exposure Meter 
The easy rules we have |u$t described are only applicable 
to favourable lighting conditions. In cases where these are 
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IDEAL C0N05T\ONS yJtnty«(su« ihtwbi^cxls pnctiaHy wotion 
Im »nd there Is a flm ol 27 Sth In the amera. There is noth ng to 
h nder the photographer frora stopping down as far u 11 H* s quite 
n^eln giving JJSOieconil ucposorc Even where every bright sky realty 
tailed for only I 100 second he did not make a real m stak' (See 
pages 21 22 V— Photograph by T Crcnutiler 
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THE FOREGROUND a of houses is oniy a few yards from the 

camera. The back{roun<lls quite ^ away at jnfin ty Inaosel kt this 
the camera is focused at ZS feet and with a step of II it will {rre a sharp 
picture over the whole depth of the scene (as descr bed on pa^ 32 
and 33) The exposure was I’ZS second —Photofraph by H »*i 
Wadeneyen. 
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THE SUBJECT OF THIS PICTURE IS AT INRHITT fir below the h I 
from which It wtj uken There U foreiroynd to be t_ker 
Imo coMldentlofl The Infnity focuslnj (m described on pages 
33 and 34) an be applied In this case The exposure was I 50 st'-ond 
and stop 1 1 — Photo|raph by T Pode/t 




HEAVY SHADOWS are here <We by «Me with brilliant patchet of ll{hl. 
No exposure rule of thumb will help ut (his time An dearie exposure 
meter should do excellent service. But even the exposure meter will 
have to be used with care The exposure was I/S3 second and stop S 6 
was used (See pa(es 3S 3d 41 )— >Phototraph bjr C Cesefi 
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THIS DAYLIGHT EXPOSURE-RNDER usume« the ute of a medtum 
speed film of 27*30 dejs Sch and a Shutter speed of 1/50 sec The 
stop shown In the bottom rows will always secure a satisfactorily 
exposed picture If you trace the line down through (I) weather 
condition, (2) subject, (3) tone of subject I e , dark or light, to (^) 
"stop '* required 

The upper drawing will guide you In tunny conditions. The fewer 


clothes at meolum disunce you may use stop 1 1— ^ut if the weather is 
dull and your subject wearing dark clothes close to the camera you need 
stop 4— provided that in both cases medium speed film is used and your 
shutter speed Is l/SO sec. 



HINTS AND TIPS 


Winding the Film 

Owners of ordinary roit-pim cameras will be well advised 
to wind on the next length of film as soon os an exposure has 
been made This ensures that on vnexposed portion of pim Is 
In position for the next snap, which may be taken In a week’s 
time The danger of two pictures, one on top of the other, 
will thus fee avoided 

Really cunning photographers wind the film only until the 
number begins to appear In the tittle window Then, Just before 
making the next exposure, they complete the winding, with 
their camera openetf out. This Is to tighten the pim and to avoid 
any possible curving due to the suction caused when the comero 
Is o^ned 

Always wind the pim with your folding comerj open Other- 
wise the folds of the bellows may press upon the pulsion and 
leave parallel block llnes 'whicb will spoil eny enlorgement. 

Keep a Record 

It Is a sound policy for the beginner as well as for the advanced 
photogropher to keep coreful notes of exposures taken These 
notes should Include (I) the suh/ect token, (2) the film used, 
(3) the time of doy, (4) the light conditions, (5) stop, (6) 
shutter s peed On seeing such notes an expert could tell why a 
pTcture IS not os good as It should be It will also enable you to 
look up what you have done previously should you come 
across similar photographic conditions enather time 
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THE PROBLEM OF MOVEMENT 


The Importance of Instantaneous Snaps 
It Is usual to divide the long series of commonly used 
exposures Into two parts Exposures ofJ/SO or i/10 0 _seco nd 
or less belong t o the Instantaneous grou p, where as the 
slower shutterj peeds, suc h as l/IO orl^SHecorvdTand so 
on, count as time exposures that is, those for which the 
shutter Is opened and then released at the desired moment 
The 1/25 secon d shutter sp eed holds ^position mid way 
between Instantaneous and time exposiTres, sometimes being 
counte{J“as"one and sometimes the other If your hand Is 
reasonably steady you will be able to give an exposure of 
1/25 without moving the camera A plaure of this kind, 
made without the help of a tripod or ether fixed support, 
can be counted as a sna^an Instantaneous exposure 
On the other hand, there are excitable people who are 
unable to give an exposure of 1/50 second without wobbling 
or shaking the camera, with the result that the plaure Is 
two-fold or three fold or merely blurred all over The result 
In any case Is a failure Such people should certainly consider 
1/25 as being a time exposure and either use a tripod or 
place the camera on a firm base before pressing the release 
Only In this way can they hope to keep the camera perfealy 
steady and obtain a stable Image on the sensitive emulsion 
of the film Inside 

With modern photographic materials, ^both plates an^ 
films, the emulsion Is so sensitive, that Is, the films are so 
fast that most pictures taken out-of-doors can be given 
quite short exposures, even when the sky Is overcast or 
when shadows cast on the mode! decrease the light value 
Even when reckoning with a small aperture the exposure 
meter will often Indicate 1/50 or even l/lOO second, and 
the question of giving the longer exposures arises only In 
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exceptionally untivourable llfhtlng conditions such 
might occur In the early morning or late evening or with 
photos taken Indoors. But otherwise you can do everything 
you want with short exposures, and you will find that these 
Instantaneous snaps will be considerably more numerous 
than time exposures. 

Moving Objects Demand Short Exposure 





When you take a plaure of people or things In motion, 
(he movement In front of the camera Is reproduced by the 
Image which Is thrown by the lens on to the film So the 
Image must not be allowed to remain on the film long 
enough for the movement of arms and legs, cars and ether 
moving vehicles, to result In a visible shifting on the film 

If the movement Is moderately rapid, an exposure of 1/25 
second will probably be short enough, though, for safety, 
1/50 Is to be preferred Even quicklymoving vehicles and 
so on can be taken at this speed, provided they are at a great 
distance from the camera. 

The swifter the movement and the nearer the moving 
object Is to the camera, the shorter the exposure Photos 
of sporting events often require a shutter speed of 1/500 
second, and even this may be only |u$t short enough. If the 
object, runner, car, etc.. Is moving away from the camera, 
the exposure can be somewhat longer, provided that the 
snap Is taken at an acute angle For example, a ^car d is- 
appearin g Into t he_dlstance stralghi_ln front of youlwlll 
require a much less rapid «y>osure than one which Is 
passing In front of you from one sideM the'other. 


In photographing rhythmical movements — such as high- 
Jumps, exercises on the horizontal bar, sv/Ings and so on, 
wait for the dead point, that Is the moment at which the 
Jumper, for Instance, reaches his highest point before 
starting to come down If your timing is accurate, the a«lon 
picture will. In reality, be made from a stationary model 
On page 56 a table will be found giving the maximum reliable 
exposures for various rapid movements. 

If the photos are to be enlarged the original negative must 
be needle-sharp In every detail, for even the slightest trace 
of blurring In the film will be plainly visible on the enlarge- 
ment And the higher the magnification the more apparent 
will the defect appear on the enlarged copy. 

Since the Image Is only allowed to remain on the emulsion ^ 
for a very short time, the diaphragm must be wide open to 
allow more light to come In This means that the depth of 
field Is considerably reduced, and this means, of course, 
that the greatest care must be taken to focus accurately 
For It wcvsld be \ise\tss to avoid a Wetted Image dee to 
rapid movement, If the picture Is going to be spoiled by 
being out of focus 

The FOCAL STOP AND SPEED CHART showj the shutter you need 
for objects besides other useful snopshot dote 


Snapshots Must be Snappy f 

Th^Mchjilque of snapshotting c^ only_partla(ly je 
learned For the rest It Is a question of luck and a good 
nose for any likely subject which may crop up The genuine 
snap Is neither planned nor posed It Just happens, to-day, 
next week, here, there, round the next corner 
v,. You must be very quick If you don’t want to l oselhejeally 
g ood snap It Is now or never A moment later and you are 
koolate Press photographers with all their wits about 
them have shown us what can be done In the way of 
unpremeditated snaps But there Is no need for the amateur 
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to wall for an aeroplane crash er a street accident. Good 
snapshots an be quite harmless and pleasant. 

When Nigger, the cat, thinking he Is quite alone, stands 
on his hind legs and dellcateljr dips a paw Into the bowl of 
gold fish, or when the girt at the bus stop opens her handbag 
and begins to renew her war*palnt — here Is your chance 
for a snapshot. So out with your camera and snap. The 
picture must be safely on the film before Nigger, realising 
that he has an audience, assumes an Innocent pose or 
makes himself scarce, and before the lady sees her bus 
coming and pops the mirror and lipstick back Into her 
handbag. 

This Is where good photographic technique comes In. Of 
course good lighting Is highly desirable. To make sure, see 
that your camera Is loaded with a good, rapid film Use 
stop 1 1 (ot.8 If the IlghUs poor) .and-set.the.s h_utter at ui o 
second. There remains the question of focusing! Near 
to Infinity *’ will not do here, seeing that the area of sharp 
definition only begins at thirteen feet In front of the camera. 
It Is no consolation to know that It extends right ever the 
houses on the ocher side of the street. We need a " snap- 
shot-setting.” We do not need sharpness In the distance, 
so we focus at 13 feet. The area of sharp definition now 
lies nearer to the camera : 





WJtA Stop 4 

WitAStop 5 6 

feeel lenrtft 
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tfnrp 
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> <<i') 

10 feet 

17 feet 

9 feet 21 feet 


Naturally one can use this snapshot-setting for other 
subjects, In fact whenever near objects have to be taken 
quickly, though not with such extreme speed as In the Cases 
mentioned. 






i Small Stop Gives Depth of Field 
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With near focusing the area of sharp definition Is very 
small It 1$ only suitable therefore for motives with little 
depth of field, possibly for human beings But the problem 
becomes difficult when everybody sluing at the table has to 
come Into the picture However carefully you focus, your 
belt of sharp definition Is too narrow either the people 
nearest the camera or those farthest avray are out of focus, 
sometimes neither Is properly focused It’s like trying to 
put a bus Into your garage It simply won’t go In 

But the necessary depth of field can be obtained by 
stopping down, that Is. by having a very small aperture 
This brings every part of your subject within the area of 
sharp definition For this purpose stop 16, which Is not 
much used otherwise, will not be too small Sometimes, 
even, there will be a case for a still smaller stop, 22, provided, 
of course, that the camera in question Is fitted with a stop 
of this size 

But another and less desirable result of these small 
apertures Is the reduction In the amount of light which 
passes through the lens, with the consequence that the 
Image Is faint To compensate for this you must give a 
longer exposure, so long that the picture becomes a “ time ” 
Instead of an *’ Instantaneous ** shot This In Its turn means 
that the camera can no longer be held In the hand, and that 
even moderately fast movement In the field of vision will 
result In a blurred Image All very awkward 
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If the expoiure meter gives afl exposure of 1/50 second 
for stop 8. the adjustment sate will show that for scop 16 
the necessary exposure Is l/IO second So It Is Inadvisable 
to stop down to a pin point; one should reduce only as 
much as Is necessary to get the required depth of field . 
If-YOur-amera Js_provlded with a-deptluoC-licJd-scale/*^ 
de pth«o {_Celd ta bles are su peffluous This Indlates for 
each distance and size of aperture the area ofsharp definition 
actually covered 

The FOCAL FOCUSING CHAAT (ires SM d^cA <f pe/d /cw any lni$ and 
opirtunrieiJdex mafif oO\*f 

Near Views Require Cartfut focusing 
. While It Is an easy matter to get distant views sharply In 
focus by means of the simplest focusing method (page 34} 
near objects, surprisingly enough demand much greater. 
are, and the nearer they are, th^ more care theyjcqulre^ 
The tree a hundred yards away and the eastic on the hill 
behind It half a mile away, will both come out sharp on 
the picture with the same focusing But the child playing 
four or five yards away must have a different focusing from 
the one which will be necessary (f he comes up to within 
two or three yards of the amera 

The Ingenious devices with which modern ameras are 
fitted such as the ground glass focusing screen of reflex 
cameras, or the distance metetswlth which others are fitted 
are Intended chiefly for close*up views For objects In the 
distance one could very easily get along without these 
refinements But If your omera does not possess any of 
these things, It ls_advUable jto purch ase a se parate distance 
meter (=r3nge-find^ In order to take the guessworic out 
of^stlmatlng distances " 

, The depth of field which. In the ase of distant focusing 
stretches to the horizon Is very much reduced In the case 
of near focusing diminishing progressively the nearer the 
focus Is set With the lens focused at 7 feet and the 
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THIS PICTU RE OFPpS NO PROBLEMof movemeni a d no problem of 
focus ng either The choice both of shu ter $pe-d and stop Is lef 
entirely to the photographer Here he has chosen stop 8 with I/SO 
second butstopllandl 2Ssecond orstop-« 5 and I lOOsecond woild 
have served the same purpose —Photograph bv £dw n Smith ^ 
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THE FAST YACHT rullj' tvanted a shutter speed of at least 1/500 
second but as it was moting almost direct!/ towards the camera a 
shutter speed o( 1/250 second succeeded in getting a sharp picture 
This low shutter speed allowed the photographer to choose the very 
smallstopof 16 thus makingthefoevs ngmuch easier (See pages 44-65 ) 
— Photograph by F Sehensky 



SNAPPY SNAPSHOTS can onJybegoiby being photographical)) r*^dy 
By stopping down the lens to 8 or 1 1 and keeping the focus at 1 3 feet 
we get a depth of field zone sufficient to catch a sharp picture of any 
unexpected nearby happening (See page 47 ) Here the exposure 'was 
IflOO second — Photograph by K Szoffosy 
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A CLOSE UP PORTRAIT ihould be focgsed carefullir and the lens nc 
stopped down more than really neeessery as we do not want to treat 
an extensive depth of feld zone The background should be out t 
focus in order to make the head stand out against It (See page 49 
The portrait was taken In bright direct sunshine with l/lOO second - 
Photograph by H Corny 
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diaphragm at stop 8 the area of sharp definition Is reduced 
to 3 feet, or less with a larger aperture With stops 3 5 
and 4 5, and with a distance of 3 feet between the lens and 
the object, the depth of field la no more than a few Inches • 
And everything outside this small area will, of course, appear 
blurred on the picture 

A blurred background is usually no disadvantage On 
the contrary It Is often an advantage for objects In the 
background to be out of focus, so long as the general effect 
Is not too wild and woolly When the unimportant bits 
of the picture are blurred, your eye will pick out the really 
Important things and Ignore the resL But blurred deta ils 
in th e foreg round are to be avoided Everything between 
the cwneri and the malcroHject~thould be left out of the 
piaure unless It Is sharply In focus 


HINTS AND TIPS 


Snaps of People 

To snap o child at ploy or o chorocter on the morket>ploce, 
begin by turning year back on yovr quarry Then adjust your 
shutter and aperture ot your leisure ond set the range-Pnder 
at some suitable distance Then turn round and discreetly 
approach the object until the picture appears In the distance 
meter — and release the shutter 
Noturol/y you choose your distance at the beginning so thot 
only one or two paces ore necessory to bring the ronge-flndcr 
to the right distonce from the object 
Many people assume that pictures are always token In the 
direction to which the photogropher's foce Is turned Therefore, 
It Is a useful trick to turn yourself ot an angle of 90 degrees 
from your actual subject, but to point the camera Itself towards 
It, observing the picture In the focusing screen “ round the 
corner ” This con eosljy be done with reflex comeros When 
using cameras of the measuring miniature type, you must 
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use 0 ^eclal_^gular_vlew_pnder^to_do the trick. In both 
cases (t Is advisable to shade the lens as far as possible without 
cutting the picture, as fts shfne may give away the actual 
aim of the comero 

If you Intend to snap a quickly-meving object from a pxed 
point, say a runner on the efixfer-tracik, your camera should be 
focused beforehand on some point over which the object must 
pass The spot should be distinguishable by seme detall—a tuft 
of grass, or a scrap of paper placed there for that purpose—and 
the shutter fs opened when the moving object reoches the spot 
Jn question 

To toke pictures over a six-foot fence or over the heads of the 
crowd you must use a rePex camera, holding It at arm's length 
ever your head with the ground glass screen downwards (You 
have seen press photographers doing It.) 

Depth of Field 

The heft of sharp dePnltlon does not extend, os ml^ht he 
expected, e<fva}f)> M ^th sides of the focusiog ppi/a h Is 
ofwoys wider beyond the point than on this side of it 
To toke a striking exompfe . with the comero focused ot 
25 feet (8 nr ) and with a correspondingly small stop (page 33), 
the area of sharp definition on the near side ^ the focusing 
point Is only 12 feet (H m ) deep, whereas beyond the point, the 
belt stretches to “ InPnlty " — which Isr^ulte a good distance I 
If your camera Is fl tted-With a d epth of fle ldjca le you sho uld 
use It For one thing It gives you the region of sharp depnftlon 
for every point on the focusing scale and for every aperture 
and makes a depth-of field table superfluous What Is more. 

It Indleotes the beginning of the sharp zone for " Distant 
focusing •' and. In the case of ** Neor*to-lnfIn/ty ” focusing, 
the best point on the distance scale for each size of stop 
And, last but not least, with the help of this scale you can 
discover the largest operture possible consistent with sharpness 
of dePnltlon for on object of known depth For there Is a limit 
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to the smoHness of operture. Poor ff ght or mov/ng objects moy 
require o comporotlveljr lorge opening/ Our depth of field 
ring shows us what Is possible and what Is not, and gives us 
the correct focusing to ensure the desired depth even with a 
large aperture. 


A Distance Meter 

Even “blind “ cameras wlllguoronteeshorp/yfocusedplctures, 
with the aid of a range-finder or distance meter. 

A cheap form of distance meter Is a metal tape measure that 
rolls up Inside a little round box which pts the wolstcoat pocket. 
But some subjects make the use of a metal rule out of the 
question The cat, for Instance, nicely perched on the gate- 
post, would politely disappear If you thrust a measuring tape 
under his nose. 

A proper opticol distance meter, on the other hond, has the 
advantage of being unobtrusive os well as giving measurements 
up to a distance of 100 feet— which Is more than a pocket«rule 
can do. 


Supplementary Lenses 


For close-up work ot shorter distonces than ore shown by the 
focusing mount or distance scale of our camera supplementary 
lenses may be hod. A meniscus Jens, obtolnabfe from the 
optician, will be found very satlsfoctory. The toble on poge 
56, shows the strength of lens In diopters to select to cover 
a certain dlstonce ronge. It must be emphosized thqt, In 
order to ensure the some quality of definition as the* lens 
would give without a supplementary, one hos to stop down one 
stop. No other chonge la exposure time Is required. 

^cldentolly, If you c camera has a double-extension." you 
moy_use_a_“ tele-lens,!!. jyhich Inaeosej^ the_focoLlength, 
making distont things nearer. Swp down by two, and allow 
for full double extension by giving four times the normal 
exposure . with 50% Increose of extension twice the normal 
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exposure must fce given Should your camera hove 6 sliding 
e«ten5/on you may ujc tho “ gfwg-u p ** l ens as a ** wlde^ngle " 
showing more on the pfrture than the normal lens But If 
your camera Is of tAe fixed focus, or lazy tongs type where 
you move the front-cell of your lens or the complete lens In a 
helical focusing mount you can use this type of lens for 
close-up work only 


USEFUL TABLES 


SUPPLEMENTARY LENSES FOR CLOSE UP WORK 


Icni) DItlaaee ef abjeet mhetnatng leas of d eptem 

tetto+OJ +067 +1 +li5 +IJ +2 +3 
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MAXIMUM EXPOSURE TIMES FOR MOVING OBJECTS 




Obitet 

DItfana 

cT 

eb/ecr 

m»9y from Ob- 
eomero /Iquely 

‘’Xf/ 

People animals at normal pace 
Cyclists street trafTc 

Gallopin; horse cycle races car 
Trains 30 m les per hour 

Trains 60 miles per hour 

25 feet 
25 feet 
25 feet 
50 feet 
50 feet 

1/50 

l/iOO 

1/200 

l/lOO 

1/200 

11 sis 

l/ISO 

1/600 

1/500 

1/300 

1/600 

ir twice the distance exposure may be doubled 
distance exposure may be quadrupled 

If four times the 
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CHOOSING THE RIGHT MATERIAL 


What Speed of Film Shall I Use? 

There ts no such thing as » ** best ” film, that Is. a film 
that Is best for any and every kind of picture. It does not 
follow that the most sensitive, that Is, the fastest film, Is the 
best, any more than that the biggest potatoes are always 
the best or a racln|*car the most suitable model for taking 
out the family 

T he fastest film s, those wlth_32_or eve n more deg ^es 
ScKclrer. are to be recommended only fo^hose ocoslons 
which cannot dlspense_wIth_greatTpcedreven.at the cost 
of relatively poor rendeflng_of tone values. They are 
essential, for exampl^for^ making pictures of hlgh*speed 
sporting events, for overcoming unfavourable lighting con* 
ditlons such as prevail Indoors, or. finally, for compensating 
for the small aperture required In order to ensure great 
depth of focus In any case, even high speed films possess 
nowadays a remarkably good tone fidelity as well as a 
moderately fine grain (See page 65 ) 
l:ledlum_fast filmSijthatJs. tho5e_pos$e$$lng a sensitivity 
of about 27 degrees Schelner, are remarkable for their 
correa rendering of tone values and for the fineness of their 
grain Moreover, they lend themselves splendidly to 
enlargements and can therefore be considered as the most 
reliable all-purposes material 
Films of less than 23 degrees Schelner are only suitable 
for those specialists who make huge enlargements from tiny 
sections of their negatives This Is possible without pre^ 
duclng unpleasant groin, that b, visibility of the granular 
structure of the emulsion, owing to the extremely fine grain 
and high solubility All these advantages are naturally offset 
by a smaller degree of sensitivity 
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But the man who It tatitfied with prints, that Is with 
pictures of the same size as his films, or with a very moderate 
enlargement, would gain nothing by the use of this type of 
film For the average amateur the medium fast film Is 
handler from the point of view of exposure and for straight 
development. — I 

Double Layer, Thin Layer, Single Layer 



Although we usually speak, for simplicity’s sake, of” the " 
coating or sensitive layer of a film, many films possess In 
reality two sensitive layers, one on top of the ether The 
effect of this Is to make over*exposure harmless It has no 
Importance for films of this kind whether you give I/SO 
second exposure when the tvn>-hundredth part of a second 
would have sufficed. In other words when you give four 
times the correct exposurel The lower of the two emulsion 
layers, being considerably less sensitive than the upper 
one, acts as a brake on the light which falls upon It 
But It Is Important to realise that this compensating effect 
of the double layer only works In the case of over exposure 
It can do nothing to rectify faults due to under-exposure 
Moral when In doubt, give a longer exposure 
But thin as It Is this double coating has one drawback 
As they penetrate the emulsion, the rays of fight are 
scattered by the grains This means that every tiny point 
of light produces reflection, or halation and slight though 
this Is, It Is enough to spoil the extremely delicate repro- 
duction of detail Such as the lens produces The thicker the 
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\ayer, i\ie more gra\ns are packed together the emyUton, 
tnd the more they scatter the light. So the latest process 
consists of making each emulsion layer extremely thin. This 
gives us what are known as thln-foyer films, which give a 
remarkably true reproduction of detail, but have the 
disadvantage of being rather more difficult to develop 
correctly than films with a thicker coating. 

Finally, one-layer films are those which have a single thin 
coating of emulsion of medium sensitivity (about 23” 
Schelner). The result Is a specialist’s material possessing an 
extraordinarily high degree of resolving power. This renders 
U possible to make enlargements of a great magnification 
without sacrificing faithful reproduction of the smallest 
deuils. But films of this kind possess little or no latitude. 
They demand, therefore, the greatest care In making the 
exposure and considerable skill In developing. 

Naturally the fundamental process of exposure remains 
unaltered whether the Image falls on single- or double-layer 
Him. The dark parts of the obfect have little effect on the 
emulsion, whereas the brightest parts exert a powerful 
influence on the silver-bromide grains 


Ortho or Pon Fl/m ? 



The amateur photographer has the choice of two kinds of 
films— apart from colour films— namely, those with ortfio- 
chfomotlc and those with pcndiromotlc emulsion. Both kinds 
are obtainable In the usual range of speeds Both reproduce 
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the coloured world of nature In black and white. But the/ 
are different In the way they “translate “ colours. 

The erthochromatle emulsion docs not do It In a way 
that corresponds to the manner In which our eyes see 
colours. For example, red things especially appear much 
too dark, In fact, black, whereas red appears to our eye 
as a bright colour Orthochromatic films, In other words, 
are colour-blind so far as red Is concerned Yellow, too. 
comes out too dark, whereas blue, the blue of the sky. for 
example, which appears to us as a rather dark colour. Is 
rendered by orthochromatic films far too light, or even 
white This produces disappointing results 

Panchromatic emulsion acts quite differently. It gives a 
much more faithful rendering of colours, though not a 
strictly accurate one in pictures from pan films, red 
appears as a medium tone, yellow very light, and blue much 
darker Pan fims are better, too for mixed colours which 
contain red The tanned faces of bathers at the seaside, 
for example, are made completely black by ortho films, and 
the difference (s most striking when the same picture Is 
made on pan material 

So there Is no doubt as to which type of film to choose 
Pan film wins every time, especially since the latest makes 
have the advantage of dealing even with green In a more 
satisfactory manner than was possible hitherto Ortho 
films, however, which can now be considered as relics from 
the past, when nothing better was available, can still give 
good results when no red or blue enters Into the picture 
Moreover their colour reproduction can be aided consider- 
ably by the use of suitable filters (See page 68 ) 

And f nally, ortho films are preferable for those amateurs 
who like to do their own developing especially when the 
progress of the development is controlled during the 
process Being almost insensitive to red light, ortho 
emulsion can bear the light from the dark-room lantern, so 
that the photographer can examine the negative 
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9"'* **'■* "8 pictures above 

The p dure on the left was taken on ortho the piRure on the 
o" ."’“V'*' purposeir owrtute the d fferent effeds obtafnsh?." 
Ortho shows heav er black and white effects emphasises ^neve^ 
®f the skin Pan gives softer tone values as can be seen m fk 
hair but Incl nes to register red too I ght as shown by the lies k * 
page 59 ^-Photographs by V Baker rtnei.ps (See 
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»s fine-jrain development (lee page 216) will have to be 
employed. 


HINTS AND VPS 
The Question of Exposure 

So long as you do not under-expose, you need not be too 
anxious about the exact degree of accuracy Alodem pin?* 
have enough “ latitude ** to compensate for the little extra 
light. But thfj muit not lead to systematic over-exposure. 

There Is so little difference In light values between stop 4 and 
H 5, or 5 6 and 6 3 and so on, that they eon be considered es 
Interchengeob/e If, for example, the exposure meter Indicates 
step 9 you need have no hesitation In giving stop 8 Any reason- 
able omufjlon can get ever bigger differences then these (The 
same thing applies to the depth of focus given by aperture 4 
and 4 5, far example ) 


Film Speed R<Tt/n|rs Compared 
The emulsion speed of the negative material may be ex- 
pressed according to different methods of testing for pim 
speeds While a scientipcally correct conversion cannot be 
made, the list below gives the practical relationship 

SPEEDJftATING SYSTEMS 


Sdielner 
U. ASA, Oof)* 
6S ASA. {Arlth )• 


34 35 36 27 2S 39 30 31 32 33 

23 24 25 26 27 29 29 30 31 32 

14 20 25 22 40 50 64 80 100 125 

12 16 20 24 22 40 49 64 90 100 

20 34 32 40 43 64 90 100 125 160 

14 IS 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 

SCO 660 800 tOOO >200 1800 2000 3SOO 3000 4CC0 


* Exposure Index 
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A USEFUL TABLE 
EXPOSURE TABLE FOR DAYLIGHT 
Add the retpectlve fgurei In th* Table* I 2 and 3 the correct 


exposure time can then be taken from Table A 
I Subject end month vo/ue 



A* en oltemeUve refer to the FOCAL EXPOSURE CHART or the FOCAL 
EXPOSURE 05C for quick end correct expoture rolue* In enj- eond/yw,, 
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FILTERS HELP THE FILM 


Filters Give Contrast 



The photographic film (toes not always render colours In 
their true tone-values, so that the photograph often looks 
quite different from the real scene with all its vivid colours 
The result Is disappointing This Is especially true when 
orthoc hgpmatle fi lmjtused 

""fcr exampIeTwe want to get a picture of some white 
flowers standing against a dark-hlue background. We get 
the finished print, and what do we see f The dark-blue sky 
Is almost white, and the white blossoms merge limply end 
disappointingly Into It. Nor does the picture of the country 
scene show any trace of those beautiful cottony fine-weather 
clouds above the fields, while the blue hills In the distance 
are nowhere to be seen Clouds, sky and blue distance 
have all merged into a tedious, uniform white For blue, 
which to our eye appears dark. Is rendered light by the 
orthochromatlc emulsion 

There Is, fortunately, a means of Improving colour repro- 
duction If ortho material Is used, a yellow filter placed In 
front of the fens will help This allows the red, yellow and 
green rays to pass, but subdues the blue ones So the some- 
what *' pushing " blue light can no longer have such a 
powerful effect on the emulsion, and everything blue In the 
scene will now appear darker Which is |ust what is wanted 
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But even green and yeliov# are Improved to some extent 
by the filter. The yello’w flowers now appear really bright 
and stand out dearly against the darker green of the grass. 
Only red remains unaffected, the orthochromatlc emulsion 
layer being Insensitive to light rays of this colour. And the 
filter can do nothing to help. 

There are suitable filters not only for orthochromatlc 
films but for pani,films as well The question Is dealt with 
In detail on page 72 of this book 

Making Up for the Loss of Light 



The Improvement In the tone values which accompanies 
the use of a filter Is not obtained without cost Since the 
filter subdues certain Important elements in the light which 
falls upon It, the consequent weakening of the Image must 
be made up for In one way or another. Otherwise the 
result will be under>exposed pictures. 

There are two ways of doing this, either the Image can 
be allowed to remain for a longer time on the emulsion of 
the film, or else more light can be allowed Into the camera 
In the first case this means a lengthening of the exposure' 
and In the second a widening of the aperture. The result 
In both cases Is to strengthen the Image on the film. 

If great depth of focus Is considered desirable. In the case of 
near views, for example, then a longer exposure 1 $ Indicated 
If, however, a short exposure Is essential, for example, If th ’ 
object Is In rapid motion, the extra light must be provid d 
by a wider stop 
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if a f/g fet^hjt I s, a falntly ^loured yellow filter, use^ j » 
conjunction goodortho chromatlc fi l m, It Is ut oaHy 
suffidencto dou ble th e tinw ofexposure,.orto use the next 
hlfger^stop. For exarnple.~lnstHd of glvfng-arrexposure 
of I/IOQ second, one would give 1/50 second, or, using 
the second method, stop 5.6 would be used Instead of 8. 
The i7iu/l/ply/ng or filter factor, which In this case Is 2. 
will be considerably bigger If a darker filter Is used. 

Exact figures can only be given for each particular case, 
that Is for the particular film used, f or the exposure rat io 
depends not only on^e nature of t he filt er but on the speed 
of thelfilm asjt^l. Although some phc^ographlc manu- 
facturers give the multiplication factors for their filters with 
great accuracy, and speak of 13 and 1.7 times the exposure, 
we can cheerfully Ignore the fraalons and read the next 
whole number, In the first place It Is difficult to calculate 
with fractions and. secondly, the latitude posseued by any 
modern film is quite able to cope with any small degree of 
over-exposure which may result from our approximation. 


Using o Red Filter 



When photographing a landscape. It often happens that 
the bright blue light which comes streaming In from the 
space between the foreground and the tunny distant scene 
prevents objects In the distance from being seen dearly in 
the picture. The outlines are there all right, but they are 
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smothered by the lively blue rays of light. Where our eye 
could see land distinctly In the distance, the finished print 
shows nothing there but a white haae 7 

Now If we put an orange filter, or, for an even strongei^ 
effea, a red filter In front of the lens, this blue light can no 
longer find Its way Into the camera These filters let through 
only red, or at the most, orange light The result Is that 
distant hills and rocks and snowy mountains which would 
otherwise have been lost In the mist are clearly reproduced 
In the photograph 

Of course this improvement In the distant view has to be 
paid for, and paid for dearly. A_r ed filte r requ ires a slx- 
or t_en»fold exposure, or ajcorrespondfngly larger aper- 
tyxft. So'lfyour cxposureTheter gives you 1/200 second for 
a given stop, you must. If you are using a red filter, allow 
1/25 second even In the most favourable circumstances 
Or else you must make a corresponding Increase In the 
size of aperture, using, that Is to say, stop 4 Instead of II, 
Even an orange filter requires three to four tim es the 
no^nafjexpoiure-tobe given prTn equaTcompensatldn 
from the size of aperture) For In either c^, yoi? are trying 
to make do with the light rays which remain over after the 
filter has taken Its share Since the remainder consists 
almost entirely of red light, panchromatic material Is, ol 
course, essential Ortho emulsion would not register 
the red rays falling on its surface 

By giving a considerably longer exposure, say, four times 
the normal time, or by using an aperture only two sizes 
bigger, one can obtain with panchromatic material and a red 
filter sham moonlight effects In broad daylight an Inky- 
black sky, walls of a ghostly white, and heavy, velvet) 
shadows If you decide to try these artificial night effects 
see that the sky Is cloudless and that the usually welcom« 
figures In the foreground, people, ears, dogs and so on, are 
conspicuous by their absence They would spoil the mid 
night atmosphere. 
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FILTERS, THEIR EFFECT AND USE, 



At an alternetivt refer to (he FOCAL flLJEK CHART far filter effteo, 
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Th. fict that a filtar la aarmad Corraet <loaa not moan l< U tha mofc uaaful 
o( colour-valuaa In black and wbita 


rutef factors ond ready exposure y«l«es wrJth ony tnoterfal or moke offJJt*, 
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SOME TECHNICAL REFINEMENTS 


P/ctures /go/nst the Light Are Effective 



An Important point to be considered Is the position of the 
sun In relation to the camera 
If It shines from directly behind the photographer’s back, 
objects are Illuminated bang In front, and the result 1$ a flat, 
shadowless picture which Is rarely pleasing Black and white 
representation of objects depends far Its effectiveness on 
the Interplay of light and shade 
Even side lighting gives better results, for It casts powerful 
shadows and gives things depth and ” body " Foreground 
and background which, with back lighting seemed to He 
on top of each other, are now clearly separated 

B_ut the most beaut iful effects of all are produced by taking 
the^lcture against tTie sun, that Is with the sun in front and 
to one side, or even right In front of the camera Of course, 
one must not exaggerate and allow the light to shine straight 
Into the lens This would only produce ugly halation effects 
on the emulsion of the film and details would be blotted 
out by unwanted circles 

But apart from this extreme case, agalf**t the-llght 
methods give excellent results Long shadow^ He alongside 
patches of brilliant sunshine Everything Is beautified by a 
shining halo round Its edges Sometimes the light between 
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the near foreground and the distance, with Its millions of 
llght*reflectlng dust particles, seems so solid that one could 
grasp It. It Is remarkable how the most unpromising 
subjetts — depressing suburban streets, for example-can be 
transformed and beautified by working against the sun. 
Then there are other subjects, such as the maze of tree 
trunks and masses of foliage In a forest which are simply 
unthinkable as photographs by any other than agalnst-the* 
light methods. 

Since the light comes at such an acute angle from In front 
of the camera. It Is essential to use a fens*hood. It Is fixed 
on to the camera In front of the lens, which It 
protects from the glare of the sun. Just as we protect our 
eyes by shading them with one hand. The lens-hood also 
serves as a protection against the bright glare from things 
In the foreground. Ifjhere Is a_shady ^pot handy, such as a 
doorway or arch, unde^whlchjrou can stancTVhile^u are 
takingjhe plcwre,^qu_can, of course, "tJlspense with the 
ens-hood; your whole surroundings are acting as a pro- 
tection for the lens. 


Expose According// 

Since In agalnst-the-llght plaures things are attacked from 
their shady side, the exposure must be full. Otherwise the 
shadows will be pitch-black and show no detail at all. In 
cases like this the exposure meter, usually so reliable, must 
be used with great caution It Is apt to take Its cue from 
the brightest rays of light which sneak past the dark shadows 
and Indicate an exposure which would be far too short fo 
the shadows So the meter must be pointed towards th 
shadow, and the effect of the. bright sky must be_ reduce” 
^ shading the Instrument with one hand while taklng th 
reading 

Another necessary precaution Is to take the exposur 
measurement nearer to the object than to the camera, |i 
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order to avoid a tiUlficatlon of the result by one or two 
bright spots The reading o btained In this wa y Is usually 
from 1/50 to t/lPO secon d with s top 5 6. usin g a film w ith > 
s*^e d~brabout 27~de gr ees Seh elngr Judged by the effect 
produced ^ the naked eye, the figures seem rather high, 
but In fact they are fully |ustified by the actual conditions 

Of course It Is quite a different matter If no detail at all 
| s re qu ired In the shadows In the foreground this ease 
tbe^exposure Isjneuured from the bcIghtlyJiTTiacIcground 
The meter will show an exposure of l/lOO or 1/200 second, 
and this with stop 8 In the finished picture the foreground 
will be dark and devoid of detail and behind It the landscape 
or cloudy sky is brlghtly4it and rich In deull An Inn sign, 
seen from the street below, or a monument standing In * 
sunny street, or a cross such as one sees sometimes In the 
fields In France, outlined against the line of blue hills— these 
and similar subjects are ideally suited for agaJnstHhe'Swn 
silhouettes. 

A small aperture, together with focusing at 25 feet, glvt< 
you '* near to Infinity •' (see page 33) and ensures a sharp 
definition from the near, dark foreground right up to the 
bright distance, should this depth of field be requlr^ 

The method already described can also be used for colour 
snaps (page llljfor which against the-sunmethods are Other- 
wise of little use Here again the foreground Is taken In 
silhouette. The exposure time Is measured from the 
brightly-lit parts beyond In the picture the foreground 
stands out dark and sharply owiIJn^ against the coloured 
distance 


Soft OuVlnes 

The lens maker has taken a great amount of trouble to 
ensure that his lenses produce an Image which Is as sharply 
defined as It possibly an be. Needle sharpness Is not always 
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THE EFFECT OF A FILTER the pbotejrtph on the left v»u t>v 
f» p*n rim ind ihowt an aJmwt emptr »ky— the photoiraph on ^ 


condition* but with a medium yellow ritef pcoducJnj a dr»mit;<- 

effect. (See pate* M 70 ) On the left the itop wu f 121 « 
Hjht f 9 The expoture time on both oetiilon* wu I 50 »»- - 
trapht by W O Emanuel 
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A RED FILTER hu he e produced a meenlxht effect although the 
p cture wu taken in brishc suntithc. ^See pitea 70<7Z.) Thecxpoaure 
was I 2S second althou{h normaJljr without a filter usln; the tame 

E an f Im on / 1/200 second weuM have been required — fhotoeraph 
y Kodak. 
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ts* THt LIGHT The de«psha4owspoinilnxtowirdi the amen 
^5,» ”* "t • contour* the ll*e<y comrut between bUck *n4 
«, *"* *"^ »pecUl durm of thl* picture (See p»fei 

A. N I **®P 5 6 end \f2S teeond.— Phoiojnph by 



THE SOFT OUTLINES ef ch» competition have been achieved by 
uilnf a tele foevt attachment. The eflecta can be dearir observed 
especliN/ bjr the wtf the I fhu are spread (lvln{ a peculiar sparkle. 
Note how the hl{h ll|hts stand out. (See pates 0-78 Step 4J. 
ms second —Photofraph by C Romhob 


equired, however. )t Is occaslonaUy preferable to produce 
oft pictures. This Is especially true where '* atmosphere *’ 
s wanted. 


Now " soft ” must not be confused with “ out of focus.” 
I'ou will never get the softness of outline and the gentle 
merging of tones by focusing your camera Inaccurately. 
You can obtain what ar e kno wn as ^ soft»focu5 '* lenses, 
whichr\^th'~a'targe~apefturet_glve^oft_piau_re s without a ny 
fu rtK er ado. but these.are_not worth while for th e avera ge 
amateur photographer. 

There are. however, simple appliances which can be fixed 
In front of the lens and which produce the same result. That 
Is. they soften the hardness of outlines and tone down 
extremes of light contrast by diverting to some extent the 
path of the rays which fall upon the lens. T here Is. fo r i 
example>.aJen s .wh lch_c oj^slsu of a flat glass d isc bearing . 
concentric rings. Light falling In the flat paru of the^ disc Is ^ 
undisturbed, and gees to form a sharply>deflned Image on 
the film. But the light rays which come into contact with 


the fluted portion are diverted from their direct path The 
result Is two Images very close together. The second one,/ 
produced by the rays of light which have been pushed asl^e V 
by the raised portions of the glass disc, IsHess sTiaFplFan'the 

first. Together they form a well-defined, yet softened Image 

of the model, In which the edges of the dark portions are 
lit by the neighbouring bright areas. The whole picture 1$ 
diffused with a soft radiance Common things are trans- 
formed and beautified In this bath of light. Sun-bathed 
landscapes taken against the light with the help of such a 
lens give pictures of real beauty. 

When the subject Is poorly lit a soft focus attachment Is 
not a practical proposition, since It has the effect of tonln? 
down light contrasts In any case It Is a thing to be used 
sparingly and with discretion. 

When using such a soft focus device. It must be borne i 
nind that Its effect 1$ lessened by reducing the size of aner 
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tore, the reason being that the fluting exerts less Influence 
on the Image If the stop Is sm^l The ap erture sho uMjoi 
be smalle r, thwfore. th an 5 6 If a very pronounced degree 
of^softenlng Is re'^lred~even_the 4S sto p~ls ho t toaJarge. 
even If light ttnditfons wq^d otherwise justify a smaller 
aperture. 


HINTS AND TIPS 

Tbs LenS'hood 

You can now get metal fens-hoods, which an of adjustable 
length, and which can be suited to any n^ulnments Some- 
times they ore telescopic, or else composed of a number of 
single laminae, like the diaphragm Inside the lens 
If you have forgotten the lens-hood, you eon easily moke 
one from a bit of cardboard shaped Into a tube and stuck 
down the side Sue Che length must be corefuify colculffted 
or the view will be bloelced 

Soft Focus 

Caution Is advisable when using soft focus effects When 
special soft focus lenses are employed at full operture. yeu 
run the risk of getting a tvooify picture 

If croM-potwned gauze^ls stretched across the lens, to 
produce soft focus ejfects. then onjr source of light appearing 
on the photo will show cross- cr stor sbap^ llght-pmems 
This might be amusing once la a while, for Instance above 
the candles of a Christmas tree, but It never looks noturol 
If desired, you con add soft focus effects subsequerttly, I e . 
when enlarging, by stretching the soft focus agent across 
the enlarging lens This, however. Is opt to produce 
a somewhat depressed effect, os against the cheerful 
soft focus of the actual snop The inop shows the bright 
over-tones of the high-llghts, while the enlargement stresses 
the preponderance of the shadows 
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COMPOSING THE PICTURE 


Upright or Oblong? 

The quickest answer to the question Is to recommend the 
square shape For one thing you no longer have to decide 
whether to hold the amera upright or on lu side, since 
both dimensions are equal, and secondly, the choice as 
between an upright and an oblong plCTure can be made 
subsequently, and the desired sealon cut out. that Is. If 
you dedde not to keep the original square This square 
shape, which used to be considered entirely Impossible, has 
now become quite familiar, thanks to the modern reflex 
camera 

The case Is altered If your omera Is recungular Here 
you must examine your sublect carefully before deciding 
whether It will make a better photo, whether It will fit In 
better, In one way or the other This is true especially for 
the smaller, handler sites of camera, when enlargement Is 
not contemplated If the prints were to be reduced In sire 
by cutting out a section of the required shape, the result 
would be too much like a postage stamp 
Some subjecu Immediately suggest the shape of the 
picture a penon. a tower and similar subjects will be taken 
with the camera In an upright position, a group of people 
or a landscape will suggest the oblong shape 
Someilmo. as far as the view Itself 1$ concerned, there 1$ 
nothing to choose between the two shapes The question 
then arises as to what particular aspect of the scene Is to be 
emphasised Let us Imagine that we are taking a picture 
of a lake Do we want to fix on the paper the picture of the 
great expanse of water, with Its sailing boats on the surface 
and the long line of hills on the opposite bank, or are we 
Interested In the sky with Its masses of cloud towering 
above the shimmering water I In the first case we choose 
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an oblong: tn the semnd, an upright picture to give the 
desired effect. And so it i$ with a great number of subjects: 
it is less a question of mere reproduction. It Is a matter of 
Interpretation, too. 


Tiftlng the Camera 

Tilting the camera must not be confused with holding Ic 
crooked Twisting Ic round its longer axis will have the 
result of making the horizon look crooked and water flow 
uphill it will make towers lean to one side, although they 
are In London or New York and not In Pita. Now this It a 
serious matter if you are going to make contact prints from 
your negatives But If you are going to make enlargements, 
the defect can be partly remedied and leaning towers will 
regain their equilibrium 

But by tilting the camera we m ean pointin g th e_JeM 
u pwards towards th? ^y ^d ownward s towar ds the ground 
if we say cAFamera ts croo'Eed, we mean that it ft 
Inadvertence If we say it is tilted upwards or downwards 
we mean that we do It on purpose 

In bygone years every self*respectlng camera used to be 
provided with a spirit level This appliance was as 
Indispensable to the camera’s equipment as the trenching 
tool Is to the kit of the Infantry soldier. One used to 
gaze earnestly through the glass cover at the fidgety little 
air bubble until It settled down exactly in the middle 
of Its oil bath. In order to be quite sure that the amera was 
perfectly level Nowadays spirit levels have all but dis> 
appeared from cameras, and so has the fear of pictures taken 
at an unusual angle 

The modern photographer has no scruples about tilting 
his camera upwards or downwards Just as It suits him, 
without worrying about the slight degree of distortion It 
outes. if necessary he will get down on his knees so that 
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A SQUARE PHOTOGRAPH can eu ly be turned into an uprisht or an 
obbng one as s shown n the p ciure above How different shape 
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SY TILTING A CAMERA upwards we may get a sight degree of 
distortion but at the same t me we make our subjects stand out clearly 
against the sky thus emphasising their ind yidual shape (See pages 
84 69) Th s picture was taken w th scop 8 1/50 second on panchro 
matic fim and with a light green flier — Photograph by C Gesell 
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THE BIRD S EYE VIEW give? the catn«n a w de outlook o «r masses of 
people or things It Is the right viewpoint from h th to catch art st c 
composli ons In the everyday th ngs of I fe (^ee p ges 89 90 ) This 
picture taken on a very dull rainy afternoon was exposed I /2S second 
at stop 5 6 — Photograph by T Gremmler 
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I wonder whot ft s f Ike fnsf<fe ? 


How tnter«t/nf / 


Wonder what the pedals ore for ' 


SHOOTING A WHOLE SERIES d 
p ctures of some amus ng situation 
especially of children or an mats enables 
pract tally everybody to make phot^ 
stories of the type nowadays so popular 
wth the llustrated majazlnes (See 
paxes 92 93 ) These pictures were taken 
on panchromatic Rim with stop S 6 and 
I SO second — Photographs by C Cesel 



his model stands well above Ms lens. The background, with 
all Its disturbing and distracting details, sinks out of sight, 
while the principal subject of the picture remains In undls* 
puted possession of the field of view. That market-cross or 
equestrian statue, that rather ordinary group of tourists, 
the physical-culture expert doing a hand-stand on the 
parallel bars — all of them will gain in Impressiveness when 
they are made to stand out against the sky. If there are 
some handsome clouds In the sky, they will be a welcome 
addition to the picture. If. on the other hand, the sky Is 
cloudless, whether brilliantly blue or uniformly grey. It will 
be Just as effective as a background. In the latter case the 
person looking at the picture may not even realise that ft Is 
the sky. 

This makes a ye ll ow filter Indispensable , Jn order that the 
sky may n_ot appea r as a mo n oto nous exp anse of white, .but 
has a g ood **s clld'^*^grey tone, in using the exposure meter 
you must be careful not to measure the bright light coming 
from the sky, but the light reflected from the principal 
object (n the picture, which Is much darker In tone. 

When the camera Is tilted In front of buildings the 
resulting picture will show what are known as ” vanishing 
lines." These serve excellently to emphasise the powerful 
upward sweep of the architectural feature. But If these 
lines are not wanted, they can In many cases be corrected 


subsequently during the enlarging process by the method 
described later on In this book. (Page 1(0.) 


The Bird's-Eye View ^ 

/I 

Extensive subjects conulnlng a mass of detail, such as a 
beach with Its merry host of holiday-makers, a town-square 
with Its traffic, a flock of grazing sheep, and so on, are best 
taken from above People and things which, seen from the 
same level, would present the appearance of a confused 


mass now sort themselves out Into small Individual groups 
and can be much more easily recognised The ob***^*^* 
eye wanders pleasantly from detail to detail, covering the 
whole ground progressively 
So shots from above are the exact opposite to shc’“ 
below, not only In the method employed but In th^ results 
obtained Wherea s. the u pwards t ilt purposely_.l*°'*^“ 
single Individuals or solitary oBjeetT by taking then' 
lhernu£rc^ndlngs~the view f rom ^ove, the blP^ 
view, dellberateTy^fneludes a multitude of things * 
picture” 

If you think of getting a picture of the crowded street 
scene choose your perch on the top of a building or * 

The village with Its few score houses clustering roi'nd 
church can best be taken from a neighbouring hill tdP 
other objecu a doorstep, a park seat, or a table will 
desired viewpoint 

Exposure Is an easy matter* since the sky and d|st>nK 
which, as a rule are much brighter than the subjeeP 
are automatically cut out from the picture by pointing the 
camera downwards The field of view therefore Is 
Illuminated so that the photographer can get an 
estimate of the lighting from his exposure meter vvisnoul 
any further trouble Moreover, the depth of ih® 
required Is far less than In the case of pictures 
near objects and a distant background both of which 
should be more or less sharply defined 

Here as In other things we must not exaggerate 
true that people and vehicles taken almost vertically from 
above may sometimes look quite amusing owing to th^ f®'’®* 
shortening which takes place And If long shadov^ *'’® 
present, as happens In the early part of the morn|f*g ®'' 
late In the evening the results can be most effective some- 
times even, grotesque But apart Jromjuclutxcepfl®®*' 
eases a moderatHy tilted omera'ls to be orr' * 

t'-ce 
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SmaH Sectfon — Bfg Effect 

Every photograph we take should fix an Impression we 
have had of a particular thing at a particular time. To-day 
It may be the face of a friend, another day it may be a child 
at play, or a country scene that attracted us on our holidays. 
When, days or weeks or months later, we pick up the 
photograph and look at It. It should Immediately— If only 
temporarily — take complete possession of our Imagination, 
dismiss from our mind all thoughts of unpaid bills and other 
dally worries, and recreate for us the reality of yesterday. 
More than this, our photographs should be able to convey 
even to a stranger something of what we have felt and 
experienced. 

But a magnetic Influence of this kind can only proceed 
from a clear representation oftheoblect. be It animal, person 
or place, which once gripped our Imagination. *' Clear " 
Implies In this connection that the main feature fills the 
picture, that It Is as big as possible, and that all useless frills, 
which would otherwise take up space, are left out. This 
small seiect lotLfrom the object should not lnclude_more 
than Is necessary to suggest the reaUl;^JtLan.unmIstakable 
rnanner. 

The easiest way of emphasising the Importance of the 
object Is to go close up to It. The closer your camera Is to 
the object, the bigger the picture of It will be, and the 
belter the use made of the available space. 

But we cannot always go up as close as we would like to 
the thing we want to take. There may be a fence or a moat 
In the way. Or If we are stalking people or animals, the 
former are apt to get self-conscious and the latter frightened 
or over-interested In the camera If we go up too close to 
them. 

If our camera Is adapted for Interchangeable lenses we can 
substitute a long-distance lens or a telephoto lens fa r the 
one we use In the ordinary vray. TTils will bring things nearer 
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without our havini to go up closer to them With double 
the focal length any given ob{eet. taken from the same spot, 
will be twice as big on the film But this extremely helpful 
piece of apparatus can be used not only to bring distant 
objects nearer, but, even more frequently, to get a larger 
Image than would be possible with an ordinary lens of 
things which are comparatively near 
It is true that a long-distance lens makes the earner 
rather more difficult to use Even the slightest movement 
which would not hurt a picture taken with a lent of normal 
focal length, Is plainly perceptible on the enlarged Image 
I t is th erefore lnad^tabl«..lf the.< amera Is held in th e_hafl,ds 
to make snap s wi th a long focus lens at a longer e XPQSUft 
th sn~V/[00 sec ond. Moreover, It Is more Important to 
measure the distance very accurately than when using a 
lens with normal focal length, because the area of sharp 
definition Is much shallower when a long focus lens Is 
used 

^ There Is yet another way of securing the maximum effect 
This ls_tQ_enJarg e one small portion of th e.neiatlvejoniyi 
showing Just that part of thelvhoie which Is wanted and 
no more The greater the amount of unnecessary detail 
that can be cut out. the greater the effect of the small 
remaining section 


Series of Pictures 

If you possess a miniature camera you will be sure to want 
to make a series of photos Since you have 36 or even more 
exposures In one roll of film, and since each separate film 
only costs a penny you will feel less Inclined to be too 
economical One or two exposures more or less do not 
make any great difference, so you can a^ord to use up 
several on the same subject. It often happens chat the 
miniature film Is almost completely exposed and you feel 
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like flnhhlni It ofl ie> that you an lee the rwulu. In thU 
cue you will be more than ready to try a new method 
which Involves the sacrifice of several exposures. 

If the worst comes to the worn you an always choose 
the best negative for enlargement and throw the others 
away. Buijt Is often worth while to place several snaps of 
the tame subject next to each other. This is especially true 
for portraits of people or animals. The result Is a kind of 
movie show, although perhaps not to dramatlally alive as 
a cinema film. Only slight changes In expression or attitude 
are necessary to make another and different picture. And 
with three or four snaps of this kind you have your photo- 
serial. 

The Question of Aperture 



One difference among many between the novice and the 
expert Is the way In which they choose their size of aperture, 
or stop The novice, who In many respecu Is fully entitled 
to the honourable name of photographer, stops down as 
far as he on go even If there lx nothing to be gained from 
great depth of field For him no diaphragm an have a 
small enough aperture When reading hix exposure meter 
he always chooses the very smallest stop consistent with 
the longest safe exposure His reward lx to get an Image on 
his film which Is sharp from /u« In front of the amera right 




up to the distant background He Is Insured against 
Indistinctness — a danger for which he has a wholesome 
respect — and attains sharpness of definition even of the most 
Insignificant, If not positively disturbing details One 1$ 
Inclined to ask why he bought himself a camera with a 3 S 
lens If he was never going to open his diaphragm wider 
than stop 1 1 

The expert goes about things In quite another way 
Where depth of field is essential, he, too, must use a small 
stop In all other cases, however, he uses a wide stop and 
profits by the Improved lighting conditions to give a short 
exposure If the two of them, the novice and the expert 
are standing In front of the same object, the needle of their 
respective exposure meters will both of them tell the same 
tale Yet the expert chooses, say. stop S 6 and an exposure 
of 1/100 second, whereas the novice, with his passion for 
great depth of Reid, stops down at least to II, with the 
result that he Is obliged to give i/50 second exposure 

Of course, the expert must In that case focus much mere 
accurately than Ws neighbour, to ensure that his smaller 
depth of field Includes everything he wants to get sharply 
Into his picture And for that very reason his pictures are 
more Interesting owing to the various degrees of sharpness 
they contain The essential feature be It man or beast or 
Inanimate object. Is clear and sharp and the mere Incidentals, 
the tedious details In the background are suitably subdued 
Whereas the novice gets everything that happens to come 
within the range of his lens Indlscrnfilnately distinct, the 
expm chooses Jusx.whatJieLwant$ and leaves out thejest 

To sum up. It Is often advisable to choose a larger aperture 
although Its use entails extra care 



DOING WITHOUT SUNSHINE 


When the Sky Is Overcast 

A great number of amateurs never, on principle, use their 
cameras in bad weather. They must have a clear blue sky 
and lots of sunshine. And If Into the bargain they can limit 
their working hours to the period between It a.m. and 
2 p.m. they are completely happy. And, of coune, they 
make their unfortunate model, whether It Is little 6etty or 
old Uncle Charles, pose In full sunshine. Otherwise they 
would think that they were wasting good daylight. In fact, 
they go about their photography as If they were living In 
the year 1900. 

But photography has made ranstderable progress since 
those days. For one thing films are very much fatter than 
they used to be. The most sensitive emulsion then produced 
would probably be estimated nowadays at something tike 
16 degrees Schelner, whereas modern films are up to forty 
times as fast. (Ev^ additional 3 degrees represents double 
the degree o f sensid^y.) 

These moderiTfilms make It possible to take snaps, even 
if the sky Is overcast, at 1/50 or even l/lOO second with an 
aperture which need be no larger than d.5 or 5.6. And the 
piaures show better values than photos made In full sun* 
light. For not only Is the exposure meter reading more 
reliable when the sky Is overcast than when bright sunshine 
and dark shadows lie side by side (with the result that the 
meter Is tricked by the bright portions Into giving too low 
an exposure number), but the emulsion Is better able to 
cope with relatively subdued light than with the violent 
contrasts of light and shade. The negative will be better 
balanced and will give a better positive whether It Is put 
Into the printing frame to make a contaa print or whether 
an enlargement Is made from It. 
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But the sun should not be completely hidden behind 
clouds When the model is small enoufh, when, for example* 
you are photographing a person, the shadow of a wall or a 
house will be quite enough to soften the extremes of light 
contrasts In any case, whether the subject Is In the shade 
or whether the sky Is overcast, the fact remains that the 
photo Is taken out of the sun, and that It comes out— some- 
times even very well 

Even bad weather, with rain or snowstorms, will some- 
times produce Interesting pictures of objects which, on a 
bright sunny day, would not be worth taking If, owing to 
the comparatively lengthy exposure, say, j/2S or even I/IO 
second, the falling snowBakes or rain-drops, as the case 
may be, appear on the photograph like continuous streaks 
or lines. It Is all to the good It makes the picture all the 
more effective 


The Advantages of a M/sty Day 

In many respects mist produces Ideal condition* to' 
photography ^r one thing It destroys the colours, so that 
there Is no necessity for films which are highly sensitive to 
colour, nor for filters designed to aid such colour sensitivity. 
In order to reproduce the varied tones of nature In their 
correct black and white values Nature, shrouded in mist, 
Is already reduced to the required study In black and white 
It shows a wide range of greys which can be faithfully 
captured even by orthochromatlc material, without any 
dllTiculty 

Even the everlasting conflict between foreground and 
background which. In clear weather conditions, often spoils 
a good picture. Is quickly settled in misty weather The 
middle disunce and, especially, the far distance, step back 
of their own accord, since the farther things are away, the 
more densely are they shrouded in mist. So you focus on 
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HIST ANO FOG have * (harm oF tti«tr own They (It* iMnjt i 
mjrtTcrleui dnmiile app<amn(e but demand a falrt/ lon( capoiur* 
(S(« pitei ) At tied iJ thh pxtura wai eipotrd I taesnd 
naturallf with the camera racoon a trlp^ — Phoiotraph br 0 A Cm 
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rr LOOKS UKEANINSTANTANE0US£XP0SURE butltlinoL The 
photographer cleverly waited at a bm (top until the traff e came to a 
ttandttill for a few seconds The slight mist helped to spread the light 
all ever the scene. (See page 103 ) The evpesure time was 2 seconds at 
stop < —Photograph by £wold Cn Jko 
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the objects In the foreground and you can dispense with 
great depth. This means that a large aperture can be 
used. And If the distance Is somewhat hazy this will not be 
attributed to faulty focusing but to the Influence of the mist. 
It Is, however, Important to have some suitable objects, 
such as trees, persons, vehicles. In the foreground to 
emphasise the stereoscopic effect between the clear details 
near the camera and the gradually receding distance. 

Pictures of misty scenes are especially effective If they are 
taken against the light, for colours are then entirely sup« 
pressed. The resulting silhouette effea combined with the 
various tones of grey produces a sense of distance such as 
no other method can give. Moreover, thanks to the mist, 
harsh reproduction and halation from direct light on the 
lens, which are common dangers with agalnst-the-llght 
pictures, are excluded. 

The electric exposure meter, which In any case Is wholly 
reliable only between the two extremes on the scale, has 
Its task made much easier by the lack of contrasts which 
trevalls on a misty day. Contrary to the usual practice, 
ixposure must now be reckoned, not from the shadows, as 
n sunny weather, but from the lighter background. This 
nakes the nearest objects very dark, in fact, under-exposed, 
aut this Is Just how we see things with our eyes, the light 
:urtaln of mist In the background causing things close to us 
to look black by comparison. 

Pictures takef\ In the mist at night are especially beautiful. 
The very atmosphere Is luminous In the light from shop 
fronts or street lamps. People and things loom up black 
against the white wall of mist. The film for this work must 
be panchromatic. Of course the usual requirements for 
photographs by night, such as a highly sensitive film, the 
largest available aperture, and so on, must be satisfied. The 
exposure can be | second or even I second; any slight 
blurring due to movement will not spoil the picture. If 
will be taken to be the effea of the mist. 
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Time Exposures by Night 

There »re hundreds ofopportunhies for maklnf this kind 
of picture It may be the town, blazing with street lamps, 
and electric signs, or a village, dimly lit by the feeble gleam 
of an old'fashloned gas lamp Both provide excellent 
material Tomorrow, perhaps, or next week, some public 
building will be all lit up In honour of some dvic celebrations, 
or a famous monument will be floodlit. Subjects of this kind 
sometimes give amazingly beautiful pictures So It Is well 
worth while taking out your camera sometimes even at 
night, for the technique Is not so difficult as might appear 
at first sight. 

If the subject of the picture Is fairly extensive. It will 
rarely be Illuminated brightly enough to allow of an 
Inruntaneous snap You will need a tripod — and a little 
patience The former can occasionally be dispensed with, 
that Is. If there happens to be a convenient wall, or ether 
firm support, on which the camera can be rested 

A large aperture Is not Important, since the exposure can 
be as long as Is required Even a simple bt* camera, there* 
fore, will produce pictures by night. Nor need the film be 
extra fast. It must, on the other hand, be panchromidc. 
because artifidal light Is rich In the red and yellow rays 
which Influence panchromatic emulsion On orthochromatic 
film the picture would be lacking In detail. 

As for exposure, one can vary it within very wide limits 
One or two minutes extra will not do any harm At the 
most the additional exposure will alter the character of the 
picture. If the length of exposure Is greatly exaggerated, the 
night eflea Is lost; the picture might Just as well have been 
uken In broad daylight. Too short an exposure, on the 
other hand, will produce all night and no picture. On page 
103 the reader will find a cable giving suitable exposures for 
photos by night. 

If you possess a lens-hood you should by all means use It. 
For lens hoods are not only for protection sgalnn the sun, 
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but are useful In all cases where bright llghu aftd dark 
shadows are found side by side. People passing In front of 
the camera will do no harm, since their Impression on the 
emulsion In that short time Is too weak to be visible. 

The lights of passing ears or bicycles, however, are dan- 
gerous. The remedy Is to put your hat over the lens to 
protect It until the vehicle has passed, tn doing so, you must 
be careful, of course, not to move the camera. 


And Now Snaps by N/ghl 


High-speed film (about 32*^ Schelner), panchromatic 
emulsion, and the widest possible stop (2.6, or, better still, 
2) are, of course, essential. The high sensitivity entails a 
certain amount of grain In the negative, but It can't be 
helped. And the wide stop— and here one Is even more 
helpless— is bound up with small depth of field. 

But In any case, modern miniature omeras take In a 
deeper belt of sharp definition than others, and are there- 
fore specially suited to work of this kind. Another of their 
advanuges Is that they often have a built-in distance meter 
which at any rate enables you to get all the available sharp 
definition area where you w»nt It most. You naturally focus 
on the objects nearest to the camera, because they, at all 
costs, must be sharp. The fact that the background will 
then be out of focus Is even less objettlonable In this case 
than in daylight pictures. In fact It adds valuable " atmos- 
phere." 


Despite the wide aperture and high-speed film, you must 
be prepared to give a relatively long exposure: l/lO or 
even 1/5 second, which means that the picture does not 
strictly belong to the " Instantaneous " class, In which the 
slowest shutter speed Is really I/SO of a second 
It Is, thtrefore, out of tli, qoettlon for most people to hold 
the tsBuser, sill) without help of some kind. Whtt fs some- 
times known « , chest-pod (or neck-strop) will overcome 
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this difficulty With the help of this device It Is possible 
to keep the camera steady for exposures up to one second, 
provided the photofrapher Is not an abnormally exdtable 
person But, besides this there Is often the possibility of 
steadying the elbows on some convenient railing or 
balustrade. It may not be considered elegant but It Is quite 
an effective way of keeping the omera steady Or ebe, you 
stand up with your ba^ to the wall (literally), quite stiff « 
If you were a human camera stand, press your elbows aiw 
your camera close to your body and open the shutter while 
you hold your breath 

Of course you must wait until any mobile elements In the 
field of view are as still as poulble, so that the long e»pesore 
will not entail blurred outlines In this way you will be 
able to create faithful “documentary” pictures of the 
streeu by night, lit with the glare of street lamps, shop 
windows and electric advertising signs Even If your 
experiments result in failure, they will teach you enough 
to make subsequent attempu completely sueceWu! 

To make pictures In the theatre, the music hall or the 
circus you most observe the same rules as for night photo* 
graphy outside As the exposure must be short, you must 
compensate for It In other ways The fastest film possible 
and a wide aperture are more than ever essential, because 
the movemenu on the stage, especially In the music-hall or 
In the ring, are apt to be pretty rapid so that a longer 
exposure than 1/50 or t/lOO second Is out of the question 
Even on a well lit London West End or New York Broadway 
stage there Is only Just enough light to leave an Image on 
the emulsion, which will be strong enough, given careful 
development, to produce a worthwhile picture. 

Night photography Is a matter of experience Photo- 
graphers producing brilflant pictures of night scenes are 
mostly very well acquainted with the lighting conditions of 
the place In question So do not expect to succeed In this 
field at the frst shot. 
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Indoors without Extra Lighting 
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Even the brightest room Is considerably darker than one 
would at first Imagine. When we come In from the outside 
our eyes, though danled by the sunshine, soon adjust them- 
selves to the Inner gloom, so that we see things much more 
brightly Illuminated than they really are Our brain comes 
to the help of our eyes. Yet Incorruptible devices for 
measuring light have proved that only one three-hundredth 
part of the brilliance outside gets Into the middle of a 
normal living-room. 

If the photograph is of the room Itself or of motionless 
objects In the room this meagre Illumination will be quite 
sufficient You can stop down as much as you like, to get 
the required depth of field, for If the camera Is supported 
by a tripod or a table, all you have to do Is to leave the 
shutter open long enough to allow the weak rays of light to 
Influence the emulsion of the film In your camera As to 
how long to leave the shutter open, your exposure meter 
will tell you On page 117 we explain a little subterfuge 
designed to help the exposure meter to do Its work, even 
under the unfavourable conditions prevailing In a (photo- 
graphically speaking) badly-lit room 
Near the window the light Is much more Intense, eight to 
ten times as strong, In fact, as In the middle of the room 
So portraits should be made with the model near the 
window This position will allow of an exposure somewhere 
between 1/20 and 1/2 second, for as no great depth of field 
1 $ required, a larger aperture can be utilised 
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One problem raised by portraits taken near th« 
light from a window Is how to relieve the dark sha^o’'^ 
the other side If the model can be placed In a wlnt^w 
recess the shadows are considerably lightened by the ftrt 
that light streams In on three sides It may even be possible 
to arrange for light from a second window, even >t some 
distance, or the reflection from a white wall to relle''® the 
shadows on the dark side 

Since hard lighting Is particularly unsuitable for f?ces It ** 
a good plan to arrange things so that a book or * 
tabledoth acts as a reflector and helps to Illuminate the dwk 
side of the sitter’s features Or finally, as showr> In the 
diagram, a screen can be erected at some distance the 
model— a large white cloth, for example — to provide the 
highly desirable, In fact essential, lighting for th* shady 
side 


HINTS AND TIPS 


An Aid to Focusing 

Correct focusing Is cfiett difficult under bad iveather con- 
ditions or In a dim room, whether your comers Is fitted **'/th 0 
ground glass screen or a distance meter A leaf from a tear-off 
calendar with large figures, held or stuck up at the correct 
distance, will help you to focus exactly. 

A Use for your Umbrella 

You may not like corryfng an umbrella obowt with yOU, but 
It Is 0 very useful orticfe for snaps taken In the rain Not to 
much because It keeps you dry, but because It protects the lens 
In the obsence of o fens^ood 

If you hare a companion with you who Is kind enough to hold 
the umbrella, leaving both your hands free to hold the cSmero 
bf oil means accept her kind ofler of help 
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Night 

Vou neetf net necestorily wo/t until It Is pitch dark. Dusk U 
a mere comfertoble time ef day and will jfre you nljht effect* 
without necenttating a too lengthy exposure. 

Effectire studies of picturesque corners end narrow streets 
can be made by using the heodlights of your cor ci llfum/notlon. 
Hie exposure, with o smo/f stop, will require fnsm 2 tad minutes. 

So. to spore your oecumufotor. you let the engine run with 
plenty of gos, so ihot you get o good supply of light. Of count, 
you must net rest the eamero on the trembUny bonnet of the 
cor. In foct, your tripod should be well owoy frem the effect of 
the vibration. 


A USEFUL TABLE 

EXPOSURE TAfiLC fOR NICHT>PHOTOCRAPHS 
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Aftrtm 

4$fiS SStfU 


IlMlU 

UfMJnt 1 

srs<)> 4i«c. 

*l*c 


1 Win. 

Smi* 

•rnlinr*«(lit'<n 

trUK. IfM. 4MC. 


Umc. 

IS IM 

1 nin. 

^KtrUy>U"|i «l 

srsts. s»*c. 4i,t. 

ItK. 

Uiw. 

SO IOC 

1 mlft. 

72*S<h. {(*0. StM 

4t«c 

tlM. 

Uioc 

SO IOC. 

S/JfM U/MUf stf 

SS'Seh. SfM. 3 *m. 

4MC 

• iM. 

t«*M. 

S9«M. 

•iKItMil'rvf. 

n*S(h l/StK. I%M. 

Smc. 

4I.C. 

■ ••c. 

Him 

BrJtllanl Uthtltif** 

f sfsch iAmc. 


IlK. 

Slot. 

4.m 

win4v0t, •< 

c. Sl*$ch.lAS**c. <»«••«. 

IA>*v. 


IlM. 

llM 

Ha^thi «ipo< 

f timti t<<*" ubl* 

BB 

4 oft wft 
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ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


Flashlight 



9 

HI 

’lwIP 




With flashlight you can dispense with daylight altogether 
You are no longer dependent on the sun, or a window 
Indoors You carry your own private sun with which you 
can Illuminate your subject at any time and place, at home, 
at your friend's house, or an evening at a party 

The flash'bulb resembles an electric light bulb, but it 
lights up for only a fraction ofa second— a flash You t»ke 
your pictures by this flash 

The flash-bulb is Inserted In a battery case, and the 
current of the battery Is used to set off the bulb A reflector 
behind the bulb makes sure that all light Is directed toward 
the subject The flashlight Is Instantaneous, It lights up 
for about I /40 sec. Each flash-bulb can be used once only 
The light Is so strong that you can generally use quite a 
small aperture 

You can put a diffusing screen In front of the bulb to soften 
the light, too 

There are several ways of using flash with the camera. 
The simplest Is the "open flash” method You need a 
flash-bulb In a battery cue with reflector You set the camera 
at the correa distance, the shutter to ” B ” and place 
It on a firm support or a tripod 
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SUNSHINE INDOORS a quiet corner and a pleasantly restful picture 
The light cover of the easy-chalr helped a lot to spread the light all over 
the scene (See page 105 ) The shot was taken at stop 4 S with l/lOO 
second —Photograph by Oelvine • 
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TWO PHOTOFLOOO LAMPS one pUced in the f replice »nd hfdtlen 
b/ the easy cha r to create the Impression of a burn ng fre and { ve 
contrast ng outi nes to the figures ^e other placed to the left of the 
camera to illuminate foreground detail The camera was held in a very 
low petit on to emphasize the group against ts surroundings — 
Photograph by W £ 6 fl ng 
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A FLASH BULB he{p«d to capture thl« completely natural and cand d 
party shot The flash bulb in its flash hoider was f xed to the camera 
and f red by the camera shutter The instantaneous exposure dispensed 
with any need for posing and even managed to cope with a certain 
amount of movement A fast pan f Im was used Stop 5 6 t /SO second 
exposure -—Photograph by DcugUis Fulford 
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HIGH SPEED FLASH and real t m ng on the release buttoP Stopping 
fast movement needs hgh shutter speeds and an accurst® flash syn 
chronlser to make sure that the shutter and flash go together 
This shot at l/IOOO second catches all the exctemenc of bouncing on 
the bed yet shows the subfect perfectly sharp The exposure was made 
on fast pan flm at stop fl — -Photogra^y by Ha old M Lorfberi 



To take the picture, open the shutter, fire the bulb (by 
pressing the battery case switch) and close the shutter 
Immediately. You regulate the exposure by the lens stop, 
according to the distance between flash-bulb and subject, 
and type of bulb used (see table on page i 14) 

The Intervals between opening of shutter, releasing of 
flash-bulb and closing of shuner should be as short as 
possible to avoid blurred Images This Is particularly Impor- 
tant for flash pictures taken by day or In a very well-lit 
room. You can keep ordinary room lights burning, but 
don't let them shine directly on to the lens. 

Many modern camera shutters are fitted with flash 
contacts With such a camera you connea a cable from the 
battery case with flash-bulb and reflector to the flash 
contacts of the shutter On releasing the shutter an electri- 
cal circuit Is automatically closed when the shutter Is fully 
open, setting off the flash-bulb at this very moment. This 
method has appreciable advantages The flash holder can 
be connected with a bracket to the camera so that camera 
and flash form one unit, the shutter may be set to Instan- 
taneous (eg, 1/2S sec) and the camera held In the hand 
Shutters which are not originally synchronised can, of 
course, be so converted any time Alternatively, you can 
use a flash attachment with a mechanical synchroniser The 
mechanical synchroniser screws Into the cable release socket 
Depressing the plunger of the synchroniser will release the 
shutter and fire the bulb 


Shutter Speeds and Apertures 
Slow and average movement can be photographed even 
with the “ B ” Setting and " open flash " method as the 
duration of the flash Is only about ! /40 sec You can use up 
to l/lOO sec If your shutter has bullt-ln flash contacts and 
you use quick-firing flash-bulbs which take only about 
1/200 sec to light up (eg. Speed Midget bulbs) Other 
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bulbs — generally they take about 1/50 sec. to get goU 
should be used with a shutter speed of l/IO to 1/25 se< 
ensure that their full brightness coincides with the 
opening of the shutter 

Here are the apertures to use for some of the in 
common flash-bulbs If used In an elf dent refleaor i 
room of average brightness with shutter speeds up 
I/SO sec and an ortho or pan f Im of 29-30“ Sch 


APEKTVRES AND flASH-BULSS 


DHUnct 
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PhUipt PF 14 
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Pi 


i^BM 

■liB 
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In bright rooms (kitchen bathroom) or with last 32-3 
Sch panfilm usenextsmalleraperture In very large rooir 
at night outdoors orwich26*Sch film use next larger sto 
Electronic flath — which we should mention In passlng- 
Is a light source rather similar to flash bulbs but uses 
special flash tube which fasts for at least 10 OOO exposures 
the flash duration Is between 1/5 000 and l/IO 000 sec A 
electronic flash outfit Is very expensive, but the cost p« 
individual flash Is quite negligible. The very short flas 
duration allows photographing very fast moving objeci 
indoors without blur 

The fOCAL FLASH CHART act mple and cenrtn ent ready means i 
read ng off the ca reet aperture to ere fsr any flash-bulb at any d stana 
shatter sett/ng and rim speed end aha IneJades synchren zation data an 
typical flash set-ops 




Cont/nuous Light 



Wherever electric current Is available, artificial light can 
be used for Interiors The ordinary room lamp Is rather coo 
weak, however, for this purpose, and requires a cor- 
rcjpondJflgJy iengthy exposure (See page J J 9 ) So we use 
tpeclal lamps which are provided with their own reflector 
This enables the whole force of the light to be concentrated 
in a powerful beam which can be directed on to the object 
to be photographed 

This type of bulb does not give such a briiiiant light as 
flash'lamps or powders On the other hand It can be tried 
out (n advance But it is not wise to give way to the tempta- 
tion of bringing the light close up to the sitter’s face for 
this would result in unpleasantly harsh lighting The source 
of light should be placed at least five feet from the sitter, 
and not too much to the side of the camera Otherwise 
dark shadows will be cast over the field of view In every 
case a screen to reflect light on to the darker side of the 
object is strongly recommended (See page 102 ) 

And panchromatic film Is essential This is because electric 
light Is especially rich in red and yellow rays 
The procedure to be followed differs from that required 
for flashlight pictures First of all the light Is switch^ on, 
the ordinary room lighting being retained The shutter 
opens for the necessary time and closes again Lastly the 
light is switched off 
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Two Lamps are Better Than One 



Indoor portralcs made In the light of one lamp are In 
reality only half a Job One side of the sitter's face Is too 
strongly lit, while the other half lies In the shadow The 
white screen Improves the situation only to some extent 
It Is far better to replace the screen by a second lamp It 
should be placed farther away from the model than the 
first lamp for Its purpose Is merely to dispel unwanted 
shadows The other lamp provides the main lighting 
The relative positions of the two lamps can be Ranged 
ad fnf/nitum one can be placed lower than the other . the 
two lights can be set at any acute angle to each other A 
different lighting effect will result from every new arrange- 
ment 


HINTS AND TIPS 

Flashlight 

it Is quite possible to pfoce severol flash bulbs In various 
parts of a large room, all connected together ond to release 
them simultaneously by moans of a master switch 
Neither snow nor rain nor dampnass will stop the prompt 
action of a flash-bulb, which may be used for all out-door work 
Before putting the flash-bulb Into the torch, see that it Is 
switched off by testing It with on ordinary bulb Otherwise the 
flash will occur before you are ready for It 
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Efectric Light 

Before using any efectricol apparatus, moke sure tliot It Is 
the right voltoge for your district It mokes no di/ference 
whether you ore AC or D C » but It does moke o difference— 
ond a costly one at that '—If you join J l&*yoJt apparatus to o 
250«voIt circuit 

Orthechnmattc emulsion ts almost entirely Insensitive to red, 
or even yellow light Used, therefore, with ordinory electric 
lighting, which contolns a high proportion of red ond yellow 
rays. It requires three-fold the exposure of pan moterlol. 

Pictures con be mode even with the help of on ordinary table- 
lamp, provided the exposure Is long enough to allow the feeble 
light rays to moke on Impression on the emulsion And If you 
replace your ^0 watt bulb by a strt>}>ger one, soy, e JCO or 200 
wott lamp, the time con be cut down considerably 
for a really short espasare (I/S to \f2S second) a 2S0 watt 
photoflood or SOO nitraphot bulb con be substituted, pro- 
vided the hect Is not too much for your lamp-shade People 
token by the light of their usuol reoding lamp feel more ot home 
An electric exposure meter cannot be relied on to give occurote 
readings In on IlMit room A good method of helping motters 
along Is to place o white sheet or screen neor the chief subject 
of the picture o person, for exompfe, ond to measure Its bright- 
ness ot 0 dlstonce of 3 fi The time Indicated must be multiplied 
by ten to get the actual erpasure required 
For testing, reploce your photofleod lomp by an ordinary 
bulb It saves the lamp and Is more pleasant for the sitter 
For all photos token by ortlflclol light the dlstonce between 
the comero ond the object has no effect on the fl/umfnoflon 
The dlstonce between the light and object motters 
A comero fitted with o fost lens ot leost 2 8, or better, 2 or I 5, 
enobles you to take “ candid *’ snapshots In ordinary welMit 
rooms, restouronts, hotel halls etc By using on ultro fost film 
on exposure time of I J4 to 1 J25 sec —according to the bright- 
ness of the light— should prove sufficient 
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THIS PHOTOFLOOO EXPOSURE RNDER for one Photoflf^ 
In reflector attumet the ute of panchromatic film of 27-30 
The expoturc time In the bottom rowt will alwayt lecure t 
f«ult If you trace the line tfown throu|h (J) atop (2) d at>i’“ 
lamp to aublect (3) tone of tubjcct to (4) expotur* time 
If vthoehnmatlc film Is ustd double mulclnf expoaure 


If pin film «f 3is defSch It used halve multln{ expoaure 


The up^r drawing It valid with ftS w ttandard atop , \ 

drawing la valid with fiJ at tundard nop 
Ejiempfo one ThotOhood^ampA^teet from a *tan6aT*^*^;Si 

we need l/IO tec^^lth the lamp 6 feet from a light lubj*^ 


we nceo ifiu tec.— wim ane lamp • leet irom a iignt auej*’*' Vr, 
l/IO ace. will do (uaing 25* Sch panchromatic fim and **®P 
while at atop 6 3 we need I/S tee In both cases quoted 
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AND NOW FOR COLOUR 


The Photography of tomorrow with materials which 
are scarce today 



Rudiments 


After long years of research and costly experlmentl''? 
scientists have at last produced a film which reproduce 
the world around us In Its natural colours Its use entails 
no more knowledge and no more apparatus than was 
required for ordinary black-and-white photography. 

The science of colour Is a fascinating study with many 
branches and a thorough familiarity with It would require a 
wide knowledge of physiology and psychology, as well as 
a considerable acquaintance with astronomy, organic 
chemistry and the structure of the atom 
Now it would be a poor look-out for colour photography 
If Its adepts needed to know even a fraction of all these 
matters But It Is fortunately possible to be a radio fan 
without knowing anything about the compliatcd process 
by which the sound travels from the transmitting station, 
via your receiving set, to your ear In the same way yow 
on make excellent colour photos without knowing much 
about the theory of colour What fellows will at any rate 
give you enough facts to enable you to talk Intelligently 
about your hobby 

There Is no need to remember all the seven colours of 
the rainbow . red. orange, yellow, green, blue. Indigo, violet 
(Richard Of York Gained Battles In Vain) ■n>ree will do. 
namely, red x green x blue. All the myriad colours of 
nature can be reproduced with the aid of these three tones 
In daylight the three types of light rays are Inextricably 
mixed In almost equal proportions And the result of the 
mixture as far as our eye Is concerned Is — white. 

When a beam of white sunlight — that Is. a mixture of red. 
green and blue rays — falls on the leaves of. say, a sunflower, 
the blue and red rays are swallowed up Only the green rays 
are refleaed. with the result that the leaf appears to us 
green But the flower Itself absorbs the blue rays and 
reflects the red and green elemenu of the sun’s light 
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Tht mixture of red eod freen rjys produces the sensation 

"siA^'rthe talc principles applied In the procMS of 
colour photography In order to capture and 
the hundreds and thousands of shades of natural ob|ects, 
using only the three primary colours. 


The Scope for Colour Photogrophy 


There Is no lack of subiccts for the amateur colour 
photographer. Almost anything that can be taken In monc^ 
ihrome an now be snapped In colour. First of all you 
will naturally choose the people around you, grown-up 
well as children, at work, at pUy and on the sports 
If you have a garden you will need no encouragement to 
reproduce its beauties In colour. The glorious red 
dahlias and the luminous yellow of the king-cups on t 
Illy pond simply cry out for colour films. And of course 
you will put a colour film In your camera before you se 
out on your walks and excursions, for now you can take all 
your favourite scenery with the additional advantage of 
having It In Its natural colours. Animals make excellent 
studies for colour photography : the tigers and zebras in 
the zoo, the cows In the meadows or the frisky young foa 
In Its paddock. . . . „ 

In addition to all this there Is a wide field 

photography for people with hobbles of all kinds. ne 

will want to producea picture In colours of some part eul« y 
fne specimens In his stamp album. The 
make pictures of his butterilles and moths, 
fora rf his district by means of a series of photographs 
showing the fowers In their natural co ours. The 
mlcrosloplst will want coloured pictures of h m'™- 

And so on In many other domains. In all of which, with the 
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help of colour filmi, one can secure original and valuable 
photo|raphs In this way a hobby may develop Into a real 
achievement, something which, besides amusing the author 
of the work, makes a contribution to the whole community 


Materials 



But how does colour filtn produce a colour plaure f 
Most colour films arry three IlghMcnsltlve layers Eaeli 
layer is sensitive to one colour only : the top layer records 
the blue parts of the Image, the middle one the green, and 
the lowest layer the red ft Is the combjnatfon of these 
three Images which produces the picture In natural colours 
There are two types of colour film 
The first type Is colour negative film and works much like 
black*and white film . you get a negative, and you have to 
print it to get a positive picture The films that work In this 
way are Agfacofar A/egot/ve, PcMor, Cerecolor Neg -Pes^ and 
Kodacohr When you hold up these films to the light, you 
will see the characteristic reversed tones of the negative 
picture — dark sky, light shadows, black faces, and so on In 
addition, the colours are all different, too flesh tones are 
bluish green, the sky is brownish, green grass looks pink 
On printing this negative on a special colour paper, you get 
a proper colour picture again 
The second type, reversal colour film (eg ^scd Color, 
Dufaycolor, Ektachreme, Ilford Cohvr. Kodachroma) produces 
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posltlvt colour transporcoclB on the "''Ji 
Lpoted in the cemere These tntnsperencles on e ther be 
viewed against a bright light (e g . In a viewer) or projected 
on a screen by means of a transparency projector. 

We can. Incidentally, also produce colour transparencies 
from colour negatives or colour prinu from transparencies 
In both cases this Is a more Involved process 


Speed 

In comparison with black-and-white film, colour Hlms are 
rather slow and should not be used In cameras with a lens 
of less than f 6 3 aperture . , « ..i.u 

The table on p 114 gives the film speed both •"British 
Standard Exposure Index numbers (which are equal to the 
Amerlan ASA Index numbers) and Schelner 
Use a reliable photo-elearic meter to determine tne 
exposure time when using colour film. « the 
atitude Is rather less than that of black-and white materia 
The table below 1$ Intended as a guide to correct exposure 
with /gfocolor Negotive. Ansco Cofor. Dufoycolor, Ektoenrome, 
Ilford Colour, Pokolor, Gevocolor. and Kodochrome film l-or 
Kedocofor less than half the exposure Is required 

COLOUR FILM EXPOSURES 

^ K Hvzysvn Ovwc.j. -.-.r 

p°y - 

Light colours rwlth 1/50 f8 1/50 . f 6 3 1/50 . fS 6 1/25 . fS 6 
Dark colours\llSt 1/50 ft3 1/25 , f 6 3 1/25 . f 5 6 1/25 . 
Subjects In side light 1/50 . fSa 1/25 f 5 5 


Subjects against the 
light 


ins f5fet/25.f4S - 


This table Is valid for mid SVr .p^turl 

3 p m In the winter months use the next larger aperture. 
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Colour Bolanco and Contrast 

Colour films hive been designed to produce 
colour transpirencles when viewed by projealon or whe: 
simpi/ looked at ajafnjt the sky or a ll|;hted lamp So strive 
for soft lighting when making colour plaures 

COLOUR fJLM DATA 

SpevS ,, 

film Jjpt sites as. Sell’ rnctsseitT 

ASA 


A{faeo>orN«f Oa)'Ilthe(T) 
Affaeolor N^f Tun/iten (K) 

Acfaralor Rev OeyUlht fT) 
AfftsoloeRtr Di/UthtiK) 
Aasco Color DexI'S^t 

Afiteo Cchr Tunfsten 

Dufiyeolor Oarl^Slx (''ith 
filter) 

Oufaxeolor PhotoHood 



12 2J DeiJer 
12 23 Dealer 


12 23 Maker 
12 23 Maker 
12 23 Useror 


dealer 


12 23 Uaer or dealer 


8 21 User.dealeror 

maker 

S 20 User^deilercr 


Eknehrome Davli^ht Relffilmand B 21 Uterordealer 

cut film 

Cktachrome Tunfiten (B) Cut film 8 21 Uterordealer 

Gevacolor Rev Oa/lrshc 35 mm 12 23 rUer 

Gevacolor Rev Phocoilood 35 mm 12 23 Maker 

GevacolorNes Oa/I {he 35 mm. 12 23 Maker 

Ilford Colour Daxllsl>t(D) 35 mm 10 22 Maker etil}> 

Ilford Colour Mtotollood (A) 35 mm fO 22 Maker ofiff 

Kc^acotor Oaxlight Roll film 25 25 Maker only 

Kodacolor Pliotollood Roll film 25 2S Maker onl/ 

Kodadirome Daylight 35 mm and 10 22 Maker only 

K828 

Kodtdtreme Photafiaod (A) 35 mm and IS 24 Mikero/rf/- 
K828 

PakolorNeg Daylight (D) 35mm and 12 23 Userormaker 

rollFIm 

PakolorNeg Phoiofioed (A) 35mm and 12 23 l/ter or maker 
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One can rely on the maker to provide uniformly good 
colour balance material if the transparency Is of? colour, 
e g . too blue or too red. one can generally assume some 
error In exposure or possibiy (n processing technique 
The light around us varies considerably from hour to 
hour and from season to season It would be Impracticable 
for the manufacturers to make all the films needed to suit 
the many light variations As a result they have selected 
several representative tight sources to which they balance 
their films The three types of lighting selected were day- 
light, I e., bright sunlight on a clear day (type D or T films), 
high efficiency tungsten lamps (type B or K films), and 
Photoflood lamps (type A films) 


F//(ers fn Co/our F/iotogrophy 

While filters are generally not required In colour photo- 
graphy if the picture Is exposed by the type of light for which 
the film vsras balanced (except with Dufoycofor, sec below) 
there Is a range of filters for special conditions 
Haze Piters are used for haze correction In photographing 
distant landscapes and seascapes and In making pictures at 
high altitudes The fact that they swallow some blue also 
makes them useful for minor changes In colour balance 
Conversion Filters enable us to expose colour film when the 
light source used differs considerably from the light source 
for which the film was made For example, If the exposure Is 
made outdoors with film for artificial light and vice versa 
Polarising Filters are used with colour films to reduce re 
flections from non metallic surfaces and render skies darker 
They help to produce a more brilliant Image by eliminating 
these surface reflections In colour work the polarlser must 
be of the neutral (colourless) type In general, from I to IJ 
lens stops Increase In exp^ure is required with a polarlser 
Oufoycohr Is always used with a filter This h supplied In 
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The advanced amateur may want to make prinu from hi* 
transparencies by means of dye Imbibition from celouf 
separation negatives For this the Kodak Dye Transfer or the 
Autotype Trkhrome processes are available The colour 
fidelity and the pleasing results obtainable make these well 
worth trying But to assure good results, extreme are and 
a fair amount of skill are necessary. 


The Basle Rules 



There are rules of the game in colour photography Just 
as there are In ordinary btaek*and>whlte work. The picture 
must, of course, be sharply focused And even If you have 
a steady hand. It Is unwise to risk a longer exposure than 
1/25 second without making use of a tripod or other 
firm support A safer role for colour snaps made with the 
camera held In the hands Is to give not more than 1/40 or 
1/50 second Similarly one must avoid getting a blurred 
Image of moving objects (see page 44) And finally, here, 
as with monochrome photos, a smaller stop will give greater 
depth of focus (see page 47) 

Unlike the black-and white picture, which depends on 
differences of light and shade, the colour photo consists 
of a juxtaposition of different colours Deep shadows look 
heavy and dead among the lively, gay masses of colour, a 
fact which explains why shadows should be avoided, at 
any rate In one's early attempts at colour photography 
Objects should be taken wlth fignt lighting, that Is, with 
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YOU DON T NEED LOTS OF COLOURS Use few colou s n your 
frit colour p cture »nd watch what happens The S tmese cat on the 
red carpet gives a foretaste of U It p oves that a 'ew patches of strong 
colour can yield a brighter picture than would all the t nts of the 
rainbow crowded into the tame shot —John Blaxfcnd 
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the form of a piece of gelatine with each particular emulsion 
and Is only suitable for that batch On request this flwr 
may be had for daylight (D/l) half watt domestic lamp* 
(0/2). Photoflood (0/3) or flash bulbs (0/4) While the 
film speed Incorporates the filter factor, the filter paeKe| 
Is marked with a code Z. Y. X, or W Z Indlates that I 
stop larger than standarid exposure should be used , » 
means that standard exposure as Indicated by meter will 
be correct with X, I atop smaller, and with W, 2 stops 
smaller than standard exposure Is called for 


HLTERS FOR COLOUR WORK 


HAZE FILTERS 


Purpose 

Filter 

Eiposure 

/ncrtate 

Su table 

Ught Hu* Correction 

Moderate Hu* Correction 
Extreme Hue Correction 

Written lA 
Ilford Q 
WranenlB 
Aiueo UVf7 

Neglig hi* 
Ntgl glhle 
Negl glhl* 
Negigible 

Ansee Color 
Ekathrcme 
Ilford Colwr 
end 

Kodaehrome^ 

CONVERSION FILTERS 

Purpose 

fiter 

Exposure 

/ncreote 

Colour of P/ter* 


i Stop Yeltowlih- 

' orange 

I Stop Yeltovrish 

* brown 

J Stop Salmon 

I Stop Salmon 

2 Stops Bluish 


1^ Stops Mauve 

2 Steps Bluish 

flo^lliuml nation 


For exposing Ansce Color Aflsco 1 1 
Tungsten to daylight 
For exposing llfera Colour Ufon) 161 
A ' to daylight 

For exposing Kodaehrome Wratten 6S 
Type A today] ght 

For exposing Ektachrome WratcenSSB 
Type B to daylight 
For exposing Ansco Color Ansco 10 
Day! ght type to tung 

For exposing Ilford Colour Ilford 3SI 
D to Photofloeds 

For exposing Kodaehrome Wratten BO 



Processing of Colour Films 

Once the colour film has been exposed, processing Is done 
cither by the manufacturer, by a colour dealer, or by the 
user, depending on the film and one's own preferences. 

In the <ase of Ilford Colour and Kodochrome, processing Is 
Included In the price of the film. 

Ektachrome can be processed either by the user or the 
dealer. It will also be processed by Kodak (only In Gt. 
Britain). 

Agfflcolor Is processed by Agfa dealers and Kodacolor by 
the makers who develop the film to a colour negative, from 
which colour prints or enlargements or black-and-white 
prints can be made. 

Ansca Color, Pakolorznd Dufaycofor films will be processed 
by the manufacturer or by the dealer, or one can process 
them oneself at home. 


Colour Printing Materldfs 

Besides viewing and projecting the colour transparency 
(*«ep. 140) It Is now also possible to get colour prints on 
paper. A number of colour printing materials of varying 
*gree of practicability are available. There are several 
printing materials that hold good promise for successful 
manipulation by the amateur : Agfocolor paper, Ansco Color 
rinton, Pakolor. the Kodak Dye Tronsfer process and the 
^otype Tf/chrofne Corbro process. 

Printon produces a positive print from the positive colour 
tfansparency. 

Agfacofor and Pokofor papers are positive materials and 
P 0 uce positive prints from colour negatives. 

^ ^ Pokolor and Agfocolor paper carry three 

Mrret are available for each to 

colour prin balance of the printing light and of the 
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The advanced amateur may vant to make prlnu from h 
transparencies by means of dye Imbibition from 
separation negatives. For this the Kodak Dye Transfer or tti 
Autotype Tr/chrome processes are available The coloo 
fidelity and the pleasing results obtainable make these we 
worth trying. But to assure good results, extreme are an 
a fair amount of skill are necessary. 


The Basic Rules 




There are rules of the game »n colour photography 1“** 
as there are In ordinary black*and>whlte work. The pictuf* 
must, of course, be sharply focused. And even If you have 
a steady hand. It Is unwise to risk a longer exposure tbs'* 
1/15 second without making use of a tripod or other 
firm support. A safer rule for colour snaps made with the 
camera held In the hands Is to gWe not more than 1/40 
1/50 second. Similarly one must avoid getting a blurred 
Image of moving objects (see page 44). And finally, here, 
as with monochrome photos, a smaller stop will give greater 
depth of focus (see page 47) 

Unlike the black-and-white picture, which depends on 
differences of light and shade, the colour photo consists 
of a Juxtaposition of different colours. Deep shadows look 
heavy and dead among the lively, gay masses of colour, a 
fact which explains why shadows should be avoided, at 
any rate In one's early attempts at colour photography. 
Objects should be taken with front lighting, that Is, with 
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COLOURS DEPEND ON EACH OTHER The colours of this bsby 
seem bright enough because t% clothes have not much colour cf 
the r own It is best not to have strong colours around portra ts 
unless they are contrasting ones as the pale blue p Mow n ih s case 
— C T Deem ng 



THE COLOURS NEED NOT CLUTTER UP THE WHOLE PtCTURE 
Most of th s one shows a j ey sea The pony ptays a b g part •' 
the pony s btack and wh te So the btt of cofour the I ttfe g 1 wears 
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reds and pinks The firl 
on the left is tan and pink 
all over The portrait on 
the right is red and yellow 
throughout Blends of yel 
lows and greens or blues 
and violets work equally 
well “ Edwin Broomer 
C Denes, W Ellissn 


A WHOLE BATCH OF BRIGHT CONTRASTING COLOURS 
not eisMy blend Two more or less TOmplemenury colours ire surt ci 
CO create colour contrast The rest of the picture depends on the h 
and gradation of tone witWn each colour— H I Wllliomt 



the sun behind the camera, a lighting arrangement which, 
’on account of the flat, uninteresting light and shade effect 
It produces. Is most unsultablefor black-and'WhIte pictures, 
but which gives excellent results with colour films 
Colour films have very little latitude This point is all 
the more Important because black*and*whlte films have 
spoiled us In this respect Accurate exposure Is of the very 
greatest importance 

if, for example, the correct aperture for any given 
exposure 1$ f 8, the next larger stop (that Is, 5 6) would, 
the other conditions remaining constant, produce definite 
over-exposure, whereas an aperture off 1 1 would naturally 
becoosmallandwouldresuttlnconsiderableunder'exposure 
Wrong exposure of colour films results In distortion of 
Colour values Over-exposure produces wishy-washy 
colours, pale faces, a watery sky and greeny-blue shadows 
Under-exposure gives hard, deep colours, dark brown faces 
and a deep blue sky. 

The exposure of colour films being such a ticklish business, 
you will be well advised to use a reliable electric exposure 
meter. The needle will give you trustworthy Information 
from the very beginning, even If you have never used the 
meter for this purpose before But the following tips, 
which are the fruit of experience, must be borne In 
mind 

For close-ups the exposure meter should be held half- 
v/ay between the camera and the object This Is to prevent 
the dial reading from being Influenced by the surroundings 
For distant views, landscapes, for example, the exposure 
reading Is usually taken at the point from which the photo 
Is to be taken, the meter being pointed downwards some- 
what in order to exclude some of the bright light from the 
sky 

The reading on the dial of the exposure meter Is valid for 
objects of medium brilliance. In which light and dark colours 
are to some extent balanced 
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For dark objects such as trees Jn summer and autumn 
flower beds In which green |>redonilnates people In dark 
clothes and for dark colours In general — dark green violet 
dark blue dark red black — the exposure should be doubled 

or the aperture increased to the next larger stop 
For light objects such as open landscapes large squares 
or wide streets, people In light clothes for scenes on the 

beach Intheswlmmlngpool for snow scenes and for alf light 
colours — white yellow light pink orange light green 
fight blue — an aperture half a size smaller than the one 
shown by the meter can be used 
People who perforce must do without an exposure meter 
must rely on the experience they have gained with black 
and white flms As for the exposure tables Included Jn 
the Instructions which accompany every f Im they must be 
considered as providing a useful starting point but net as 
giving exact information 

A further and most Important rule for colour snaps Is the 
following make full use of all the available space on your 
film The colours themselves will be more vigorous and 
more convincing If the snapshot Is from close quarters 


Co/our Photos by Artlpdal Light 



In comparison with daylight artirdal lighting has the 
advantage of being easier to control Whereas daylight 
varies wUh every hour every season and every change In the 
weather artlfclal light gives one a constant illumination 
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It may happen that a colour snap by artificial light shows signs 
of under>exposure If so, the picture can be made again 
under Improved conditions In this way experience will 
soon be gained to make failures few and far between 
Snaps made by artificial light require an emulsion specially 
manufactured to suit the colour components of this kind of 
lighting (Seepage 124} 

Ordinary household bulbs, on account of their relatively 
low power of Illumination, necessitate rather lengthy 
exposures for colour photography and the resulting pictures 
have warm, and sometimes even reddish, tones Photo- 
graphic lamps are more suitable Used In conjunction with 
one of the special emulsions for artificial light, they ensure 
accurate colour reproduction 
Moreover, for artificial light, the three rules already 
given for daylight pictures still hold good * use front 
lighting give the correct exposure and make your picture as 
large as possible 

When only one source of light Is used the flat, shadovriess 
Illumination which 1$ essential for good colour effects Is 
best ovtalned by producing the fash near to the camera 
If two lamps are used— and this arrangement Is the one that 
gives the best results— they should be placed on either side 
of the camera and at equal distances from the object, which 
Is thereby fit as uniformly as possible 
The length of exposure depends in the first place on the 
brightness of the source of light Exact Indications are 
contained In the Instructions which accompany the colour 
film These can be considered as entirely reliable 

Flash pictures In colour are as easy to take as black and- 
whlte but you need special bulbs If you have daylight 
type film In your camera, you need blue tinted bulbs, e g , 
Philips, where the number ends with (97, e g , PF 25/97 , 
or Mazda or G E C bulbs ending with the letter B, e g , 
No 22B For artificial light film use yellow tinted flash-bulbs 
ending with the numbers /98, e g , PF 60/93 
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Displaying Vie Picture 

With reversal colour film you will only |et one copy of 
each picture— or rather, you get the original Moreover, 
this is a transparency, a coloured lantern slide Paper 
prints can be made from this transparency (see page 127) but 
it is primarily Intended to be viewed by transmitted light. 

On the other hand, colour transparencies can be produced 
from colour negatives for viewing or projection 
There Is a whole series of "gadgeu ” for viewing colour 
films in comfort For. except for the large size films the 
I X I (24 X 36 mm ) pictures made by a miniature omera 
are altogether too small to be seen comfortably 
A simple and Inexpensive piece of apparatus for viewing 
colours films by daylight consists of a magnifying glass set 
in a frame Into which the plaures an be inserted If the 
holder is then held up against a light background the picture 
appears large and well lit There Is a ground glass screen 
CO diffuse the light and ensure uniform Illumination 
Even handier Is the viewer designed for use with artificial 
light Here the ground glass screen is ht by an electric 
lamp ITils type of i/lumfnaclon. being soft and yet powerful, 
and employing a suitable combination of light rays provides 
excellent colour reproduction 
Thecolour quality ofehe light by which you vlewyourtrans 
parencles and prints has a marked effect on the appearance 
of your photographs It is therefore important that, to make 
fair comparisons, both the transparencies and the prints are 
viewed In the same light The colours In the prints won t 
look quite as vivid as those in the transparencies 
Undoubtedly the finest method of viewing colour films 
Is by using a projector which throws on to the screen 
a really large plaure in which every detail an be admired 
by several people at the same time 



HINTS AND T/PS 


Some Good Ad/ice on Takmg Colour Snaps 

Keep to one moke of film long enough to become familiar 
wfth its pecuf/orities and with Its specie/ requirements witfi 
regard to exposure In this way you will gec the best out cf 
whotever moterlol you may use 

Colour snops should, of course, be coloured, but they need 
not look like a patch-work quilt There is no necessity to Include 
oil the colours of the rainbow in your picture Vou will get a 
much belter effect wfth o few lorge patches of wel/ ossorted 
colours — ^yellow and blue, for example, or green and red 
Close-ups serve ofmost automatically to limit the picture to 
one or two large surfaces, each of one colour only 

In choosing suitable subjects for colour photographs, an 
importont psychological fact should be token Into consideration 
This is, that most people ore opt to notice mony more colours In 
0 picture than they do when looking ot their surroundings In 
everyday life nearly all of us— with the exception of pointers— 
content ourselves with a superficial perception of local colours, 
whereas when looking at a colour picture we notice secondary 
shades, coloured reflections, coloured shodows and so on, 
end in consequence even o picture which faithfully reproduces 
noturol colours is ilkely to be considered too voriegated Although 
it Is probable that we shall eventually become familiar with the 
richness of natural colours os rendered In the photographs, it 
Is advisable to ovoid subjects which ore over-full of strongly 
cofoured shades and rePections 
A deep blue summer sky needs coreful hondiing The 
reel thing, of course. Is enchonting Even so, without clouds It is 
apt to look 0 bit gaudy If there are dork-coloured objects In 
the foreground, the donger Is oireody less becouse the exposure 
is taken from these This means that the sky will be somewhat 
over-exposed ond will appeor a (inie paler, which is oil to 
the good 
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From colour negative film you can get black<nd white 
prints even mere simply by printing or enlarging In the same 
way as from black-and white negatives 

Although technically every colour photograph can be trans- 
formed Into black and white. It must be Mrre In mind that a 
good colour picture will not necessarily result In an egually 
good black and white one In fact, while rite beauty and the 
expressiveness of a colour photograph depend on colour com- 
binations and harmonies, the block and white picture relies 
only on riie relations between black white and the different 
shades of grey 

Two points should be remembered The black and white 
negative from a colour film Is Inclined to be hard One uses, 
therefore, so/i material end makes the development as soft as 
possible (See formula on page 22S ) In the second place 
since colour film Is reversed, the negative Is a mirror image 
of the real object In order to correct this do not, os seme 
cunning fellows might, place the emulsion layer of the pan 
film against the ee//ufoid side of the colour film This would 
only produce a blurred Image, since It has been printed through 
the thickness of the celluloid You eon, on the ether bend, 
put the reversed negative Into the enlarger with the emulsion 
side turned towards the lamp and so produce an enfo/yement 
the right way round 



PHOTO-SUBJECTS A-Z 


How your phorogropfty should bt odapted to wftoteyer 
you wont to photogfoph 




Green Is an awkward aohur If It comes out too dark It 
looks like spinach Slight over-exposure Immediately produces 
a virulent hue The eye Is much more critical of distortion In 
green t/ion /n l/ie ot/ier colours, red and orange, for example, 
or even blue 

In the case of repectlons the photographer should remember 
that a green shadow on a face will give an extremely strange 
effect when the tree which causes It Is not shown In the picture 
This Is also true for red reflections, such as may be caused by a 
(Ire or a red coat, whether or not the object throwing the 
reflealon Is Included In the picture 

Snow scenes In colour sometimes show dePnItely blue shadows 
This may at flrst offend one's vision But a UtUe experience 
with snow in the same conditions, that Is, beneath a blue sky 
will prove that the colour film was right The shadows, thanks 
to the repectlon of the sky, are blue 

Portraits are a very Interesting but rather tricky task for the 
colour photojropher Deep shadows under chin end nose end In 
the eye*seci(ets shouW be avoided by a carefully levelled lighting, 
which In the ease ofartipelol light should rely on not Jess then 
three phetelamps and some repectors But If the photograph 
consists only of head and shoulders, two, or even one, photolamps 
may be sufPcIent Be sure the repectors are colourless, also 
don t place anything coloured over the lamps to achieve soft 
lighting effects 

Although front lighting, I e , with light behind the comero 
is the rule a lens hood will be found useful for excluding 
unwanted light from the sides. rePecttons from white walls, 
woter, and so on It likewise protects the lens from disturbfnf 
/i^ht from a cloudless blue sky above and from the bright 
repectlons from the road surface below The result Is a clearer 
reproduction of colours 

The rules for toklnf colour photos of prtworJc ifisploys ond 
thunderstorms are the same as far blaek-and white pictures 
Shutter release at T. shutter open, stop 2-8 or 33, focus at 
InPnIty The shutter Is closed when the photographer considers 
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Hot He film ho! occumuloted o jufficlent store of light 
impress/ons 

For photogropfis by night of advertisement signs, etc , on 
ortificlol light film should be used 
The old trick of using on ordinary electric lomp for lightening 
the shadows of on object near the window will not work with 
colour f Im In the comero If arttpclal light matertal Is used 
The side of the object which Is lit by the electric bulb appears 
reddish on the picture If, on the other hand, you use an 
artiflclol light colour film the colours on the doyfight side of the 
picture ore not true to life 

Once they hove been exposed, colour pirns should not be left 
undeveloped too long Otherwise the colour reproduction may 
suffer So once a film hos been started, pnish It off quickly, and 
when the whole film Is exposed, do not leove it lying ob^ for 
longer than you need 

In all coses where colour films ore not sent bock from the 
photogrophic ffm olreody cut and mounted. It connot be too 
strongly emphasised thot they must be divided Into Individual 
pictures Immedlotely on receipt even before exomlnlng them 
Each Individual film should be fromed between two cover 
glasses and surrounded by a mask Only then ore they In o fit 
state to be handled end admired 'Hils Is the only way to prevent 
domoge from dust ond dirt, finger morks, scrctches and so on 
Colour films end prints should not be exposed for long to 
bright sunshine or the colours may fade 


Block and White Prints from Colour Ft/ms 


It It potslbl, to gtt Mock oitj wWk prints end Mioreemonts 
from colour films All pou hoye to do Is to moke o contort 
print on ponchromotlc moterlol Ills print oppeors os o Wock 
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ANtMALS^i/r We onty nee'i to vatch them » 

pliy or In reposs to get not one, but a whols series of pictures. Th 
camera It best preset for lone focusing (p 46) A low viewpwnt i 
essencisl. otherwise we shall dwarf our subject To get c/ose-up hea* 
It Is best to pre-set the camera at a fixed distance, attran the attenrior 
of the animal and expose just as the head comes Into range In ^e Z* 
animals behind bars and coarse mesh netting can be photographed b)i 
putting the lens right Into the spate between the bars or netting M 
avoid their appearance In theplcture With fine meshed netting we m« 
also push the lens against the netting, which will then be so far wt el 
focus that It fades out of the photograph. The chief problem will be the 
usually distracting and ugly background By choosing side lighting we 
can eliminate background detail At the same time the animal will 
receive satisfactory modelling and will *• stand out ” boldly One iheufa 
make sure of generous exposure to secure good rendering of fur, skin 
or feathers. Orthoehromatlematerlal without! filter will serve In most 
cases Sub/ccts with a very wide range of colours are better taken on 
panchromatic film and with a medium yellow filter 
Good fhota Cuidet on iftis subject ere, Dogs end Puppits ” and Cats 
and Kittens " by Philip Johnson 

ARCHlTECTUREv~The typical •* picture-postcard " view can be 
bought but not the small architectural discovery So concentrate on 
detail Any normal camera will cope vnth such tasks The camcn hu 
to be helo straight, otherwise everything will appear distorted and 
toppling over {Still, Intentionoffy distorted views may be effaetiva 
For these you must go quite close to the building and taka It ataihXT 
angle from a low viewpoint You will have to stop well down to about 
fU to make sure of adequate depth of field ) If you must get a lot hro 
the picture It Is essential to stand well back from the building otherwise 
a special ' wide-angle fens has to be used to cover a wide field at a 
shor' distance. A' tele-len, ” also has Its Uses for architectural work 
enabling you to get distant details large In your picture With all 
architecture direct front light is bound to give a fiat, uninteresting 

f ihotogrsph with little detail Front side lighting Is almost essential to 
iven up the subject Extreme side lighting may produce disturbingly 
strong shadows casting across imponani lines and shapes The exposure 
time should be determined— particularly if large pallet of shadow are 
included— by the darkest part In which details are clearly visible 
Good Photo Guides on this subject ore ”M About Architecture." by 
A M. fonstone. and "Pictures In Town ’ by Hugo ren Wodenoyen 

CHILDREN.— Children are the most rewarding of all photognphle 
subjects if we succeed In taking them u they are— unconscious of the 
camera We must Uke them when they do what they like and they 
should never be asked to pose, to look Into the camera or be dressed 
up (or the occasion It Is best to prepare the camera without being seen, 
setting the lens at a suitable lonedocus combination (see page 46) 
Then watch until you aresure chat the camera does not attract attention 
and shoot quickly If a eempirailvcly long shutter-f peed Is required to 
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get a wide zone In focus, thic need not worry you unduly, ts slightly 
blurred outlines due to sudden movement will not show unpleasantly 
but wilt make the picture If anything more alive Never look down on 
children with your camera but keep to a normal angle with the camera 
at a height of the child's head or. better still, take them from a low 
angle, say the height of your knees; the Impression will be more 
natural and pleasing As far as llghUng, film, filter and general technique 
are concerned, what Is said on pages |52 and 155 applies here too. 

Good Photo Guides on this subject ore. “ Children Outdoors.” and 
" Children Indoors,” by Hugo von Wodenoyen, "Afother end Child," by 
T. P. H Miller, end ” Tokmg Baby,” by W Suschitzky. 

FIREWORKS,— The camera Is supported by a tripod, the lens 
directed In such away as to avoid moving sources of light (like motor- 
cars), the shutter set to ” B and preferably worked w;th the cable 
release Usepanfilm,settheaperturetof9and then alt you have to do 
Is to press the release while a rocket, for instance goes up, and to close 
the shutter again Open the shutter once more when the next firework 
goes up, and so on In this way half a dozen or more single units can be 
collected on one negative to produce an Impressive picture 
A good Photo Guide on this subject ond other night pictures Is ” Night 
fhotegrephy ' ’ by frederrek Purves A good book on this subject end similar 
tritks Is, “ All the Photo Tricks,” by Edwin Smith 

FLOWERS, PLANTS— For close-up studies, the roll film camera 
vill have to be equipped with a ciose-up iens (fult particulars on page 
IS) A tripod or tabletop stand with a ball and socket head If 
ndlspensabU The panchromatic film of normal speed (27-29* Sch ) 
s the most suluble material, and there are few (lower subjects whose 
felteaie tone rendering cannot be improved by the use of a light or 
medium yellow filter. Flowers and plants should be photographed where 
they grow, but they need to be isolated from the surroundings This can 
be done by choosing a suitable view point for the camera and by clear- 
ing the ground near the subject Bore fore- and background should be 
watched, for If blurred parts of other plants are Included In the picture 
they will spoil the effect A sheet of not too white paper fixed to two 
sticks may be used to form a neutral, restful background , set In a 
slight curve around the flower Jt will aerve, at the same time, to shield 
the plant from the wind The hard midday sun will be found unsuitable, 
and diffused, hazy sunlight as a rule most effective A hand mirror 
refleaing light to the shadows may sometimes be useful The expo- 
sure time should be kept as short as possible to avoid blurring from the 
movement of the plant In wind The filter should be chosen according 
to the effect required (consult tables on pages 72-73) 

A geod Photo Guide on this subject is. ” All About Photos In the Carden," 
bytLM Fanstane. 

CROUPS— While the technicalities of photographing groups are 
not different from those involved in taking portlets (see pages 152. 
185), the plaorial side Is a problem which needs study If the group Is 
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not to look like the all too-famoue football eleven Some tort of 
occupation serves to Join a number of people tetether In the farden 
around the tea table at spores ff nothlnf of the kind an be arranged 
then {roup them roughly together let them talk to each other butdo 
not let them look Into the camera— deceive them as to the moment of 
exposure even pretend that you have taken the picture and actually 
expose when they feel free egain To avoid over^uttlng when taking a 
lai^e number of people you should use a higher view point a chair a 
table or a f rst floor window for example but do not make It too 
high otherwise you will dwarf the figures too much 
Good books deel ng with th s sub/ert ore Photographing People 
by H van Wadenayen end Croup Photegraphy at well es the Photo 
Guide Parties ana Groups by Cordon Catl ng 
INTERIORS^Wth the ord nary camera you will have to content 
yourself with small sections However If your camera Is one In wh ch 
the lens Is interchangeable you can obtain the widest possible angle of 
view by fttlng a fens with tneahonest/aal length available The llrtt 
essential for Indoor work Is a sold trtood as the exposure time It 
bound to be tong— as a rule a fewteconos Kamere record ofthe 
building Is all that Is required the camera should be placed centrally 
for a p ctorlal effect It should be nernearacorner In public buildings 
chtfrches etc where art PcUl light cannot be arningeo one will some 
timea get striking pictorial patterns by making use of sunshine stream 
ing through windows though there Is a danger here of producing a 
patchy effect A safer medium however Is soft d ffustd outdoor 
lignt which will bring out details n»ore clearly without too many 
/testy shtdaws The strong mfdtfsy fight thoald be trdded ft Is 
essential to stop well down^ 16 or smaller to obtajn sharp reprodut 
tion ofthe largest possible area. Where the light tan be arranged asfor 
example at home one can comb ne dayl ght with artificial I ght using 
the artificial light to lighten deep shadows or work in artlfclal light 
only (See also psges 101 ana 104 ) Asimple way to getan even shadow 
less Illumination w th one lamp only Is to hold the lamp In the hand and 
swing it slowly In large circles on either side of the camera towards 
the part of the room to be photographed without letting the light sh ne 
d rectly Into the lens 

Two good Photo Guides on this subject are M Pbout Architecture 
byff M Fanstoneand All AboutDaylghtInioors byH vanWadenoyen 
LANDSCAPES^D sunt landscapes rich In small deuils vrill usually 
be disappointing as will those consisting mainly of green values 
e g meadows w th woods In the background By Includ ng a subject of 
known size such as a tree fn (he foreground we get a measure of 
distance In the picture and create an Impression of depth 8y choosing 
a high viewpoint we may be able to disentangle an otherwise confused 
view lowvewpoint on the other hand vrill Increase the Importance 
of things nearthe camera. Theskyllne too may be raised and lowered 
accord ng to whether a low or h gh position Is chosen for the camera 
Even tilting up or downwards Is pemissible so long as you keep the 
camera otherwise level and there are no bu Idings Included In the view 
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to jly« you »wsy TTUlns upwird* wllJ emphaxfie fortjround »nd 
diminish background a downward tilt will glvn you more of a bird t 
eye view The mood or atmosphere of a Undieaps depends eo a great 
extent on two factors— sky and distance To obtain the impression 
given by objects which gradually fade Into the disunce of contrasting 
colours and cloud formations we must use good quality orthochromatic 
fim or better still medium fast banchremstieflm with Its potential 
Itlea for well balanced colour rendering Sue even this hlghly>suiuble 
msterlil requires further correction In colour balance If It Is to bring 
out the ctouds against a blue sky This Is the cask for a light yellow filter 
A deeper coloured f Uer wilt give a dramatic emphasis to ctouds possibly 
with some Jon of atmospheric perspective Too fferentiate between the 
various shades of green in a landscape a green fiter It preferable to a 
yellow one A deep yellow or orange fiter will give an even more strik 
Ing effect of dark sky with brIUltntly lit clouds green will be darkened 
and sunlight strongly emphasised Front lighting which Is bound to 
give a flat I fcicss Impression Is to be avoided The Interplay of light 
and shade resulting from stde>lithtlng will give the picture body end 
life Back lighting that Is. with the camera directed against the light 
may produce striking effects emphasising outlines and suppressing 
deulls but It requires the use of tne lent hood to prevent direct sun 
light from falling on the tens and the exposure time will have to be 
generous 

Ceod Photo Ctffdes en (hit subject on M About tondscepes ond 
All About Agolnst dienjun fleets by H von Wodeneyen 

MOONUCHT<— Pictures by moonlight may be uken )utt as In 
ayllght but as the available light Is weak the exposure time has to be 
onslderably lengthened Infact togetwellexposedmoonllghtpicturet 
ine must give one hundred thousand times the exposure one would 
ive to the same picture In direct sunlight This means that a landscape 
n bright mooni ght without deep foreground would probably have to 
)e exposed for 10 minutes at f 5 6 to get the real moonlight effect 
Wold Including the moon Itself In the picture as Its movement would 
>e reproduced In the shape of distortion foked mooni ght pictures 
an be uken In sunlight bv giving a very short exposure time the 
legatlve will then have to be printed so dark that only the highlights 
ippear while the rest will be black To get convincing effects the hour 
sunset should be chosen and a sky with clouds the sun Itself may 
Be Included In the picture to appear as moon 
A good book on such tricks Is All (he Photo Tricks by Edwin Smith 
while the Photo Guide N ght Phocogrophy by Frederick Purves olso 
gives manf useful hints 

MOUNTAINS^— With the normal tens Impressive distant peaks 
will appear miserably small taking the tame subject with a tele lens 
magnifying two to three times foreground and background will stand 
out In something like their true proportions On the other hand when 
moving among or upon the mountains the comparatively wide angle 
of the normal lens will come In useful to produce a survey particularly 
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when are Is taken to Include sufficient foreground to create the 
Impression of depth. It It always possible subsequently to enlarge part 
of the negative only In order to get a more concentrated effect. Pan* 
chromatic material should always be used with a yellow filter at heights 
up to about 6 000 ft Above this level the ultra violet filter is used to 
eliminate the ultra-violet rays, which otherwise would " clog-op " the 
distance and make It appear very hazy Medium and dark filters should 
not be used at these helghu as otherwise the distant prospect becomes 
too hard and the Impression of * space ’* gets lost In particular, In 
photographs of glaciers the sky becomes too dark The values given by 
your meter remain correct If you use a U V. filter, for which no allow- 
ance Is necessary At lower altitudes approximately 6 000 ft., a yellovr- 
green filter is suffident for rendering of sky contrast and atmospheric 
haze, as long as no prominent foreground li Included The orange filter 
Is preferable to obwn special distance effects, to eliminate haze and to 
bring out the background clearly. 

A good book on this sub/ect Is. **AlwntaIn Photogrophy,'* os wc/1 os the 
Photo CuWe “ Pleturet In the H/l/s,*' by C Dwgios Milner 

NATURE photography.— T o phobgroph birds the best plice 
and time Is at the nest and early In the morning or before 3 o clock In 
the afternoon To Illustrate the technique with an example, we w(l 
assume that we are after a song bird whose nest we have found In : 
bush Rrst the camera position for the best lighting has to be deter 
mined, taking Into account the change of light during the time you an 
hiding Tie back branches which would obstruct your view fixupyoui 
tripod with the camera, and then focus, making sure that the nett Is Ir 
the lower part of the picture The distance of the camera from the nesi 
Is determined by the foal length of the lent If you work with a normal 
foal length lens you may have to go as close u 5 feet It Is. of course, 
better to work with a long focus lens which will enable you to keep 
farther away from the nest and still get a close-up view Now both 
camera and you yourself will have to disappear from the bird f keen 
eyes behind an efficient and omoufliged screen Rnally, you will have 
to show your patience by waiting to get your photographs until the 
bird arrives. Some birds, such as buzzards, klta. crows may be 
attracted by bale. Good sites are small pools In woods where birds 
bathe, and the sea shore and mud flats at low tide Most of the successful 
work Is done from hides, which have to vary aecerdlnf to the sur- 
roundings. When no hide can be «sed. a rernete control release or a 
piece of string attached to the shutter release, may Drove helpful As 
material (or bird photographs the normal apeea, orthochromatle 
material or pan film Is best High speed pan film Is required for fast 
expoiur* timet which will enable yov at the same time toitop^swA to 

I :et tufTicScncdepih of focus. Te get birds Inpifht ls largely a matter of 
uck and persistence The larger birds with alow wing beat ere easier 
to get than small ones. At the mowement even then Is relatively fast 
and (he working distance mostly a short one. the shortest possible 
exposure time should be employed 1/300 to l/SOO sec. will tuffire 
If one It not too close and theameraito reeled along the tine of flight 
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A f>untln| treui>4 ft Ifit i*« ihor* whtr* ita bird* on b< tUncte^ 
by blit Fuictt ntxitlv* mittrtit ftn4 brlfht wcith«r tr« nquircd for 
{ood rtiohr. 1>* framt Rndm or (port flndan kr« ibt onl/ 

onet with which one on locttHfully he«p track of the motion 
M-jmmefj i«eh u otter badjer fo» ^leou ttoat wcaul «tulrrel 
moute water vole hare rabbit de«f etc, have i itrons lenie of imcif 
and are thy Their habltilhouldbettudlcd tofndoutthe beat potlilon 
for the camera Aa many mammals r*«t during the day the early 
morntnx end evenln| hours are the moat I Vety timet to otch them Alt 
photoxraphy ihould be done wp-wlftd Ifbaltiluaed any kind of flcah 
wlllittractthefo* honeythebidxerandfreahflihtheottcr Theuteof 
telephotolenictlt a treat help In k*vffidant1ycioje view at the 

workinx dlttsnce wll) not often be lest than 1$ feet The evpoivr* time 
for mammalt In normal movement (f not chited) varlet between 
l/SOto l/SOQiecitadliunceof IS feet with movement acroii the lent 
Feat panchromatic material therefore Is etitntial pirtlcularljr at moat 
expoaurei will have to be taken In the early or late hours of the day 
Tw9g»JtcekienV)lt tubjKte/t Netueeen4 Comets sitd Noturt 
end Aly One Camera bath by Of ver C F ke 

NIGHT f>HOTOCRAPHY«~The aversxe camera mutt be 
nounted on a tripod a arnaH aperture (f lb) uaed In luch condition! a 
nedlum fut (lY* $ch ) flm will r«dwire an exposure time of S to IS 
nlnutti accordinx to the Illumination available The small aperture 
>v|(h Its relatively len| exposure time will not record an oteialonsl 
puaar by at all Should however the strenx Hxht of a car or but 
approach the f eld of view the thutter will have to be closed until It 
hu passed The total exposure time may thus bt made up of a number 
of partial exposure!. The useofalenthoodlseatcnilal to ward off stray 
llxnt from tne lens Floodlit bulldlnfs lixhted shop windows lllumln* 
ated advertlsemenu brilliantly I tshopplnr centres can be uken with 
relatively ihort exposure times of ibwutfl sec. on the fastest pan 

chromatic film even with modest tens apertures of f 4.5 and fb 3 The 
man with thefastlensfltofjjwillbeabla without the use of a tripod 
to xet action shots at nixht of people looklnj In windows of slow traffic 
In main atreeu and similar tublecta with faaicat pan flm and exposure 
times of l/IO to 1/50 second 

A good FAoW Gii do on (A/r sub/ect H NigfH fhotognphf by fnderick 
Purves A rood book with much lafotmsVen on this sub/eci Is also Aly 
Way with die Minloture by Loneetot Vinlny 

PANORAMAS.^A panorama view can be obtained by takinx a 
number of photoxraphs which sHxhtfy overlap each other These 
photoxraphs are joined toxether to form one picture after the overlap 
has been cut off The camera should ba used on a tripod with a panora 
mic head The panoramic head allows the camera to be turned smoothly 
a dexree-scale Indicatinx the antio throuxh which the camera hat been 
turned Normal cameru require when used horltoncsily about 
10 pictures lor a full 360* Panorama, or In a vertical position about 
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13 picture*. It I* cuentlel thu the camera thould tund rtrialy l«vel 
otherwise the horizon line cannot he linked up 
The becks 35 mm Fhcte Tetknl^m e/tJ Twl/t^ens Cempeiilee bf 
H S Newcomfce cs well ex The MIel Wey by LA. Monnheltn here a 
spetlel chopter en th/s subject 

PORTRAITS.— Flrit and foremost {et away from the fear of 
approaching close to your subject. The photograph which is half 
landscape with a fiture placed half heartedlr somewhere In It Is not a 
portrait With the averaje camera about 4 ft. It the most useful por 
trait disunee which will avoid distortion and still produce a lar;« 

f iortrait If your camera allows for a chanxe of lenses and you can use a 
oni~focvtlenswlihtw}eethlsv/erUntdlstsnce It Is even better Next, 
keep In mind that your f nder— reasonably accurate for medium and far 
distances — will show actually more than you will ret on your ne{stlve. 
therefore keep every portion which must be Included away from the 
very margin of the f noer The background deserves special considers 
Cion The lest oroml/ient It It Che better It thould be kept strictly 
neutral a self-coloured wall or a sky being excellent The most Impor- 
tant point In producing the lifelike portrait Is the approach to the 
subject You will not get a good portrait by asking for a smile you will 
only make the titter self-conscious and that Is the one thing to tvold 
Prevent yevr model from thinking about being photographed by giving 
him something to d>— let him read smoke play or work— end then 
watch for your opportunity to snap Outdoors the perfect llfht for 
outdoor portraits Is hazy sunlight strong enough to give good modelling 
to the face and soft enough to avoid hard shadows Falling this the 
shadow ofi bui'i’dfng etc wfffgVegoodrcsufu fn strong mlddsyscnr 
It Is Just as well to g ve your camera a rest Morning and late afternoon 
sunlight will be helpful particularly when the sun shines from the side 
and slightly In front of your subject The possibJiltles of a reflector in 
the form of a large sheet of white cardboard to I ghcen deeper shadows 
ire worth keeping in mind Wide apertures should be employed to gee 
I Ct/e depth of focus to render the background less prominent Wh le 
both orthochromstic and panchromatic film may be used for outdoor 
portraiture the latter Is preferable A filter is hardly necessary 
although a yellow glass Is Important to get a good sky background with 
clouds Indcars with fast f Im* ft Is poofhle to take pictures Indoors 
with any normal camera as long as one work* In reasonably good light 
and not far from the window VVhlle practically all that was said about 
outdoor portraits Is also applicable to Indoor cond tions one should 
take Into account the fact that If the I ght Is coming from one w ndow 
only It will ease heavy shadow* These heavy shsdowt have to be I ght 
enM to produce a reasonably balanced negative This can best be 
effected by a reflector cons sting of e large sheet of white paper or 
any other white material for example a bed sheet a p How case and so 
on There are two ways in which even with a slow lens you can keep 
the exposure time reasonably short The* tter may either be placed to 
one s de of the window with a reflector to lighten the shadows, while 
the camera I* pointed towards him from the other side of the window 
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ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE ire best wken In side light for 
body>effect Level the camera carefully to avoid tumbling verticals 
Small stops are needed to yield ^ood definition m depth Foliage sky 
and water will provide pleasant contrast for livening up the picture — 
but they call for a filter If we want them recorded m good tones Intro 
ductlon of human element is seldom too successful —Photographs 
by 1. end M Coyton (page IS3) W fOieff (page I5<) H von Wodenoyen 
(page IBS) 
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interest should be well lit cloud shadows on the rest will make the 
most Important subject stand out better Side light will bring out 
modellini For tone and clouds in the sky you need a f Iter — Photo 
graphs by 1. ond M Ceyton (page 156) John Erith (page 157) H von 
Wodenoyen (page 158) H Corny (page IS9) 




lens Hive the p cture ready assembled In your eye before po nting the 
camera f you search for ft through the fnder— you will have attracted 
auentlon aJd lost an opporton ty-Photographs by B Alf er (page 
160) and Hugo von Wadeneyen (page 161) 




HOLIDAY SNAPSHOTS w II catch nwre of the h<jl day ipir t In human 
faces and posture than In all the backdrop of mountains lakes and cathe 
drals. Plenty of people have tried to gee their whole holiday party plus 
Buckingham Palace on one negat ve but nobody ever made a decent 



p cture thatway Do one (h ngata t m« Ifit s to bea snapshotofyour 
friends you had better have only fust a frinje of the scene around them 
Get as close as you can w th the least poss ble fuss and take them 
unawares — Photographs by P Wolff (p 162) and D Bellon (page 163) 
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the people son themselves out and relax Just to ease the tension make 
a fake exposure or two and try the finaf picture when they have 
almost forgotten about It all Should light conditions compel you to 
askthemto hold it do so only ifthe positions can be held withoutan 
effort — Phot, by CecilBeatoti (page 164 ) and H von VVod«noyen(page 165) 





fast lenses are preferable to fumbling with lamps or scaring the kids 
with flash Such large apertures give little depth of focus — but a sharp 
background is hardly ever needed You may even make your shutter 
speed somewhat slower than is safe for properly freezing " move 
ment a slight blurr in this sort of picture has charms of its own — 
Photographs by H von Wodenoyen (page 166) Marion ReJsmonn (page 
167) Hugo von Wodenoyen (page 168) Torkel Kor/ing (page 169) 
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CLOSE UP PORTRAtTS >re not quit* at timple to take as they look 
With the cheaper type of camera an4 ica averate lent It la better to 
keep some distance away from the model and (ct an enlarjement from 
a portion of the nept *c Accloteranfe youalmoit Inevitably picture 
over I fe*ilxe notes and hands Genuine close^p portraits are better 
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mide w th portrait lentet of font sh focal length and of soft def n t on 
(fo tad es) The plainer the backg ound the better If you cannot have 
ft pta n leave (t out of focus For character use s de light for 
smoothness the I ghi should be more from the front — Photographs 
by Douglas CIoss (page 170) H Co njr (page 171) 
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ANIMALS require pu ent approich You tannot stage Nature K 
you do ft will cease to be natural Nobody can hope to become a success 
(ul animal photographer without some Vnowledge of animal habits 
and haunts Search for the best point of view If possible for one that 
ensures plain background and side fight to draw modetl ng Sort out 
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your technique (focul itopmnd xlivtter ipecd) well In idnnce Unlesi 
you take domeitlc animal* or work In a Zoo (where you cnuit |(t rlxht 
up to the net* and bar* to avoid thowln( them) lenact of len|ish focal 
ten{th are needed to get large picture* at *ome diinnce Wherever 
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you sund keep quiet «nd wait for your <henee Motion Is least blurred 
when photographed coming towards the camera Photographs by H 
Goffty (page I7J) Oliver C Pike (page 173) H Corny (page 174) Yllg 
(page I7S) and Unknown Photogroplier (page 176). 
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SPORTS photo{raph)r cannot succeed without some experience of the 
kind of sport photographed You must know what to expect whereto 
expect It and when Pre focus at tiie critical distance and stop the lens 
down to ensure a safet)' zone of sharp definition Pre set the shutter so 
as to freeze the speed at the rateexpimed If either your equipment or 
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I ght cond tions confne you to slower exposure times thsn the rste of 
speed would demand take an oblique viewing angle to the d rection of 
the moving subfect or wait for the movement to slow down for changing 
Its direction or swing the camera In step with the moving subject 
while you expose —Photographs by Unknown Photographers 
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SHOW photograph)’ will succeed only from good seats with fast lenses 
and if you have seen that show before Theatrical I ghting Is d fTcult 
to judge and often calculated to be uneven and so you are not I kely to 
hit the correct exposure without trying to do It In more than one way 
As every bit of the speed of the lens will be needed you cannot stop 
down much and so will have to pre focus carefully Th i Is where range 
fnders score Photographs by Loneefoc Vining (pages 180 161) 


FLOWERS must be carefully illuminated to retain some of their colour 
ful charm In black and white photographs Both outdoors and indoors 
reflecting screens are needed to throw I ght wherever there is too much 
shadow Again screens are called for to provide even backgrounds and 
to protect the plant from the wind when working m the open (All the 
screens can simply be made from pieces of flexible cardboard fastened 
to a couple of sticks) — Photographs by Van de Poll (page 182) and 
C W reager(page 182) 
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cr he may ilt facing eh« window (n which cue no reflector Is needed 
The amera may then be placed either In front or to one tide of the 
Window If two wlndowa are available In one wall the titter should be 
placed between them to that both front and back lighting ft given 
a reflector should be used to lighten the shadow side and the camera 
an be used either parallel with the windows or pointing slightly away 
from them Into the room If the windows are at an angle to each other 
the sitter should be placed In the comer between them and looking 
into the room The reflector Is olaced facing she comer while the 
camera can be put between a window and a reflector Artlflcfof Ugfil 
a g^ background Is supplied by a self-coloured wall a piece of Fight 
or dark cloth screeched taut or simply the frame of an open door feeding 
into an unllghted room The sitter should be about 3 ft. away from 
the background Even with a slow lens the exposure time will be fairly 
# particufarly when two famps ere used With t fast pan film 
fbj the lamps about 5 ft from the subject l/lSlh sec. will suffice 
One can straddle a chair supporting the camera on the chair back and to 
dispense with a tripod If one lamp only It available a reflector must be 
used to lighten the shadows The position will be the same u for 
uayllght Indoors, the lamp being substituted for the window When 
two lamps are employed one should be used aa a main light source 
whlletheothcrone fartheraway should lighten the shadowt Dllferent 
lamp positions can give different effects Do net be afraid therefore of 
moving your llghta or the subject or the camera. The flm to be used 
for Indoor portraits must be the fast panchromatic type to allow of short 
MMture times Where ample light or wide aperture lenses are avail 
ule the slower pan flm with a reduced red-sensltivlty Is preferable 
In order to produce true colour rendering and finer grain For daylight 
portralj^ no filter Is re<)utred while in artificial light, particularly with 
the fast pan flm a light blue f Iter can be used This will reduce the 
Sensitivity and therefore darken Uos which otherwise would 
*PPear too pale and lighten the colour of blue eyes 
Two good books on this subject ore fbotogrophlng People by H von 
Wfldenoyen end Lighting for Fonrolture by vVoIter Nurnberg Photo 
Guides devoted to the some fields Ail About Portrolts All About 
One Lamp Only ond All About the Second Lomp —oil three by H von 
"odenoyen — os well os Lighting for Clomoor by W Nurnberg 


reproduction (COPYING)— With the normal rollflm 
camera which does not focus at lew thin about 3 fu we have to employ 
a close up lens (See page SI ) Ids Important to know the field Chads 
covered when using tne elose-up lens as the vlewf nder will no longer 
be correct at these short distances. While the exact field varies with 
focal length and negative size the average for the normal camera Is 
focusing to 3 (c without supplementary lens the field covered Is 

focusing to I 7 ft. with supplemenury lens plus t the field covered 
Is about 9 X 12 In , . 

focusing to I 1 ft with supplemenury lens plus 2 the field covered 
is about S) X 8 In 
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p 57) In *thl«tlc*. conditions ara M • rul« simplified beesuse the 
position of the sthlete is fixed or at lent an easily be pro-determined 
In athletics, too there Is always adead point of movement which usually 
coincides with the momentof fastest Interest. Therefore thedlstance 
may be set beforehand and the exposure time will rot have to be too 
fast.tpeedt of l/IOOtol/200 secbeinf sde^uatefor reasonably close^P 
pictures. Where movemenu are uken It has to be borne In mind that 
arms and Imi move with at least twtca the speed ofthe athlete s body as 
a whole The direction of the movement plays an Important part In 
all sporu pictures. For fast movements or where one a ahu«er only 
allows of comparatively slow tpeedt It Is essential to avoid snappin^t 
right anglet to the merlng svb/ec^ bvt to ufce the movement towards 
(or away from) the amera. 

A ^ood boeh In which there Is much on thia aubjett fi My Way with the 
Miniature by teneelot Ylnl/ig end the Fhoto Culde All About Sport* 
and Coma by the tame evthor The Photo Culde All About the A/yht 
Moment, by Alex ittotstr It olmott entirely derated to this 

TECHNICAL SUfiJECTS.>-Technlal subjeco such as machinery 
with Its component parts the ccchnlat and Industrial processes, etc— 
require first and forsmost a dear sharp and detalleo rendeiins To 
let this tccursce foojsln| on to the main part is essential adequate 
atopplnf down to cover sufi'clent depth of field will almost always 
necessiute the use of a tripod and the camera should ba exactly level 
In order to show true perspective. The exposure time should be deter 
mined with the ireatest possible are for the thadair paru which 
should still show all details. The illumination has to be arranged so that 
no deep shadows occur these might be helpful In producing a pictorial 
effect but are definicclr not useful in a technical record Where arti- 
ficial Illumination an be arranged a shsdowless picture an be pro- 
duced by swinging the lamp from behind the camera In i large semi 
circlefwiththcamerapositlonucentre) Toshowthesub|eet material 
clearly a slow speed film of fine grain has to be used Development 
should be done In a fine-grain developer Subfeets which show great 
contrast or have to be photographed In their natural surroundings — 
which more often than net Include contrasty lighting— are best treated 
In a compensating developer of which the PyroatechIn formula on 
pate 22A Is a good example For small technical sub)ects one should 
refer to what Is said under Reproduction on page 185. large 
technial subjects outdoors and Indoors much of the advice given for 
ArchlteRure (see page 146) may be applied always caking Into 
eons deration the essential rules given above 
More on this subject con be found In Ughting for Phetagrephy by 
Walter Numberg and In Photagroph ng Moehlnery by B A/ferl 


TRAVELLING WITH THE CAMERA.— The photographic 
success of your travels Is decided beforehand at home before you set 
out. (1 ) Has the camera been tested by your dealer I Give him a list 
, Shunerfunctlonlng t (b) Bellow I ght 

tight I (c) Lens clean t (d) Olsaneeaale accurate I (e) Rangefinder 



accurate ? (2) Have you {Ivcn your hotiday addreai to your dealer t 
Arnnte to send him your flnt apooU for development and he ihould 
report back Immediately u to the reeulu ThU l< sound Insurane* 
against mishaps which may occur In unfamiliar circumstances (3) Have 
you uken a test film lately ? It Itjustea well to makesure In apractlal 
'ny that your equipment Is sound <4) Stick a note Into the camera 
case with the zone-focus settings on page (5) If you do not feel very 
much “ It home " with the question of exposure, It Is {use as well to 
npyoutthe simplified exposure table on page <41 on a card and keep It 
handy In the camera case <6) 8e firm, do not buy f Ims about which you 
know nothing not that tney are necessarily Inferior, but they may 
reauire different treatment and exposure 
MiKfi cf the books, “ Hundred Thousand £*(>osuret ’ bf £ 0 Hoppi 
and •• Uving en my Comero ** by J Allan Cosh, Is devoted to trovelllng 
PhoUfrethy T/iere/sa/soa/ongehapteronit/n ‘ 3S mm /’hoeotec/rnhjue,'’ 
oy H S Newcombe 

TROPICAL PHOTOGRAPHY.— It Is a misuke to assume that 
no exposure can be too short under e tropical sun Roth reason and 
experience show that one can rely on the photo-electric meter as well 
u on exposure charts In so far as they apply to the latitudea In question 
The light In tropical countries Is deceiving as far as street scenes and 
architecture are eencerned Although the Intense brightness of the 
tunny psrts might Induce us to give very short exposures, this would be 
^'nong for here, as everywhere else, we have to adhere to the prin- 
ciple expose with due regard to the shadows In tunny countries 
these shadows are relatively all the darker The best rule Is to take the 
middle exposure between the number Indicated for the shadows and 
^e one for the sunny parts There la no great difficulty about material 
Tropical packing of film Is only required in damp climates One should 
take the precaution to keep all films whether exposed or unexposed. 
In a tin which can be hermetically sealed A biscuit tin sealed with 
medical adhesive plaster will do the trick Unexposed material will 
keep quite well while exposed film should be processed as soon as 
possible as the latent Image tends to fade While under the most 
unfavourable Conditions this could happen within a few da« In most 
cases the exposed films arc quite safe for a month or so » one wanu 
to develop one s films no dlffcwlties need arise provided that baths 
developer, fixer and washing water can be cooled to the same tempera 
ture But It Is better to work with the prevailing high temperature 
than to have appreciable change of temperature from bath to bath A 
tropical developer should be used and Kodak D K IS in powder form 
should be found most useful After developing a short rinse In water 
should be given and the negative Immersed In a tropical hardener 
(kodak S 6 41 for three minutes After hardening fix for at least ten 
minutes In a Hardening fixing bath (Ki^ok F 5) and then wash In running 
water for 10 to IS minutes (or in three changes of water of 5 minutes 
each) To dry wipe both sides of the negative with a swab of wet 
cotton-wool, then dry In a current of air or the draught from a fan — 
If necessary, keeping insects away with mosquito netting 
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WOODS^^Ai In hndtop* photo^nphy, it will b« best toconctn* 
tnte on deuH. to select, for Intonee, e small {roup of trees tundini 
out tfslnst • back(round of cloudy sky. which will surest mere then t 
whole wood More wor^ while but technlesJljr more diffleult to tickle 
will be scenes In woods : s few tilt tree trunks between which the np 
of the sun cast Interestlni ii|ht pitches on the undertrowth, the 
mominc mist slowly clear{n{, and to on Panchromatic film Is needed 
to cope with the larje number of fine-tone {radatlons. while a II{htor 
medium filter wilt help to disentanele ^e nrlous shades of brown and 
(rcen. Careful use of the llfht falilnc throuth the trees Is the most 
Important factor While pictures whb the ll(ht ere usually unlnteres- 
cJn{. side ll{ht or photo|raphs taken s{alnst*the-II{ht will show up the 
rays of the tun ajaintt a dark bacfcfround and tha Irriutlnf details will 
be smoothed out. The exposure time should be carefully determined 
for the darkest pam. which should show detail One has to cake Into 
account that woods and particularly «nder{rowth are very dark even 
on a brljht day and tha predomlnaUnx brown and {reen colours 
swallow rrvost of the lneomln{ lljhc 
A Photo Guldt with Infarmnian on th/s tubject li"AJt About Uniieepot." 
by H von WadenoTtn end much on thfi tuijtct con be found In the book 
" Amattun Jutt Uie You " 
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DARK-ROOM 


A few sImp/e tips for those who like to develop and 
print their own films. In order to follow these 
Instructions you need no dark-room, very little 
apparatus and very few chemicals 





TWO METHODS 


From t/ie “ Negotive ** to tfte “ Posft/ve ” 

When the film hu been exposed you cannot tell from 
examining the emulsion that anything has happened Yet 
there has been a change, the fleeting Image thrown by the 
lens has left Its mark on the film Not that anything an 
be seen of this Impression even under the most powerful 
magnifying glass It must be treated chemlall/ before It 
appears And then the details appear gradually, one by one 
until the picture is complete 
But It is a funny kind of picture All the things which In 
real life were white appear black on the film, and the dark 
parts of the real object took light. People we know very 
well look like negroes, while Blaekle the at looks like 
Snowball next door 

This topsy turvy state of affairs however, need ause no 
worry, for a second process produces from this " negative ” 
as many “ positives ' u you require, with the blacks and 
whites where they should be 
One an even make enlargements In which the picture 
Is much bigger than the negative and much more striking 
than the small picture 


The Easy Way 

The treatment of exposed films requires a certain amount 
of apparatus a few chemlals and a little knowledge Yet 
thousands of amateurs solve the dlfTculty by handing their 
films over to experts who take charge of the developing 
printing and enlarging And for busy people there lx no 
bener way for getting good results 
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But even these very people could usefully acquaint them* 
selves with the contents of the following pages. The know- 
ledge which they may acquire In this way will be helpful 
In putting their orders In a more precise form than they 
did before. 


More Fun This Way 

But other people get a great deal of satisfaction out of the 
hours they spend developing, printing and enlarging their 
own films. The enjoyment they get from their labours more 
than compensates them for any failures. What do a few 
fuzzy negatives, a few “ flat ** prints matter If they can be 
said to be " all my own work ** I The method may be more 
laborious, but It's much more fun. 


The Usuol Method 

In most handbooks on photography for beginners the 
procedure adopted Is always the same. First, the amateur 
is shown how to obtain a negative from the exposed film 
or plate and then how to make paper prints and enlarge- 
ments from the negative. Now this Is a nice logical pro- 
cedure, because one must, of course, have a negative before 
one can get a positive from It. But even so, It Is questionable 
whether this Is the best way of going about things for the 
beginner. 

For if there 1$ anything difficult about photography It Is 
undoubtedly the development of negatives. The emulsion 
coating on films or plates Is not nearly so resistant as that 
of printing paper. And If In the course of development 
there Is a little too much here and not quite enough there, 
the negative Is already damaged. If not entirely spoiled. 
And a lost negative means that everything else is lost. too. 
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A spotted print on the other hand. Is b)^ no means the 
end of everything for another one can easily be obtained 
from the negative, this time without making any misukes 
With prints. In fact. It Is a ease of " If at fint you don't 
succeed . . •' 


A New Suggestion 

From the above considerations comes the rather unusual 
suggestion which follows Give your films to an expert 
photographer to be developed and begin your own part of 
the business with printing, developing and fixing the paper 
copies When you are an old hand at this, you can go on to 
enlargements, and last of all— when all the other manipu 
latlons come naturally to you— undertake the development 
of your films or plates 

This method, which Is the exact opposite of the one usually 
recommended, Is undoubtedly the safest It leads you step 
by step from the easier to the more difficult and arranges 
things so that the mistakes and failures which Inevitably 
occur at the beginning do not affect the negative, which Is 
often Irreplaceable but only the copy 


Variations 

For owners of miniature cameras the order of procedure 
Is somewhat different They are not very Interested In 
prints made direct from the negative, for there Is not 
much to be seen on a picture 24 x 36 mm (1x1 i') So 
they usually leave prints alone and go straight on to enlarge- 
ments On the other hand, there are amateurs who are 
satisfied with prints because their camera gives them 
pictures of 6 X 6 cm (2{ x 2J'), 6 x 9 cm (3i X 2i') 
or even bigger And therefore — more’s the pity — they are 
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not Interested In enlargements, and can proceed direct from 
printing to developing their own films. 


Unnecessary Expense 

Uirnsd men, familiar with every aspect of every branch 
of photography, occasionally produce treatises In which t ey 
describe all the gear which they consider necessary for home 
developing and printing, in the first place they prescribe a 
dark-room, equipped, If possible, with healing Installation 
and running water. Then comes a respectably long list of 
apparatus and a fearfully long catalogue of chemicals. 

Now all this Is very disheartening for the beginner. He 
becomes anxious, for. having a tremendous respect for any- 
thing he sees In print, he Imagines that all these highly- 
desirable luxuries are necessities. So he sits down w th 
pencil and paper and begins to reckon the cost. The total is 
itaggcrlngl 


Dark-room not Indlspensoble 


Fortunately It Ij easy to demonstrate how a 
(what llatMiweller can find the space for a 'C;* „ 

all sorts of comfort modomo can be dispensed 
apparatus and chemicals on be reduod to a minimum 
Aind since we are only going to provide In 'h' J"' P’*“ 
for printing, the number of things to be P“«h«ed Is all the 
tmaller, and the outlay correspondingly 
The other things which will be wanted later on for 
enlarging and for developing and fixing films and plates, can 
beaclulled gradually. Then all the luxuries will Mme along 
bit b? bit, fir although they are not Indispensable, they do 
add to the ease and accuracy of one . work. 


I«S 


A tpolled print, on the other hind, li by no rneir* the 
end of evcrythini, for enether one can e«lly be obtained 
from the neptive. thit time without making any mIsaVei 
With prlnti. In fact. It It i ate of ** If at fint you don't 
succeed . . 


A New Sufffert/on 

From the above conilderatlont comes the rather unutoaJ 
suK«tlon which follows Give your films to an expert 
photo|rapher to be developed and be{ln your own part of 
the business with printing, developing and fixinj the 
copies When you are an old hand at this, you on fo on to 
enliriementi. and last of all— when all the other manipu* 
lailons come rtaturally to you— undertake the development 
of your films or plates 

this method, which Is the ewo opposite of the one usually 
recommended. Is undoubtedly the safest. It leads you step 
by step from the easier to the more difficult and arranjo 
thlnjs so that the mistakes and failures which Inevitably 
occur at the be{lnnln{ do not affect the nepllve, which b 
often Irreplaceable but only the copy 


Variations 

For owners of miniature cameras the order of procedure 
Is somewhat different. They are not very Interested In 
prints made direct from the negailve, for there Is not 
rnuch to be seen on a plaure 24 x 36 mm (I x IJ*) So 
they usuafiy leave prlnu alone and go strait ht on to enlarge- 
ments On the other band there are amateurs who ire 
saUsfied with prints because their camera gives them 
piaures of 6 x 6 cm (2* x 21'). 6 x 9 cm Of X 21') 
or even bigger And therefore— more's the pity— theyare 


FIRST OF ALL— PRINTS 


T/ifngs you neerf 



You will need a printing frame In which you put youf 
negative and the sensitive printing paper, three dlihe* 
(trays) and a measuring glass containing 100 cc (about 3J 
fluid ounces) And that completes all the essential apparatus 
The printing frame must, of course, be the right flw t® 
take the film, but It Is better to make the trays too big so 
that they can be used later on for enlargements If requlf” 
They should be big enough to take postcard site (5 X 4 ) 
paper comfortably, or, still better, large enough for *1’* 
}-pIate (6i X 4|*) site, since prices do not rise pro- 
portionately to the size of tray 
As chemicals you will require a paper developer, In 
powder or liquid form, with directions for makIng-up, and 
a box of Acid-hypo fixing salt And that Is all 

For developing prints adark-room Is easily dispensed with 
For one thing most people have their living to earn during 
the day, so that they have to do their photography at night, 
when it Is dark You choose a corner of the room as far 
away from the light as possible, but as this type of paper Is 
not highly sensitive. It does not matter very much If > 
glimmer of light from the other end of the room finds Its 
way on to your working table 
It Is advisable to have two pieces of cardboard In readiness 
to cover the developing and fixing trays, and to work In 
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your own shadow. In this way you will not need any special 
yellow light to work by. If you procure a yellow dark- 
room bulb, you will be able to have considerably more 
light on the dishes. 


All Reody 

First cover the table on which you are working with 
newspaper to protect It from lUlns which might result 
from spilled developer or hypo. Then place your three 
dishes next to each other. 

In the first dish you have 100 cc (3| fluid ounces) of 
developing solution made up according to the Instructions 
on the bottle. 

The second one Is filled fairly full with clean water. 

The third contains the fixing solution, again not too 
shallow. 

And now you can start. It goes without saying that you 
don’t wear your best suit for the work. Some of the 
chemicals leave nasty stains. 

Printing 

Under the protection of your own shadow you open a 
box of what Is still known by the old-fashioned name of 
" gaslight " paper, take out one sheet, and put the re- 
mainder, carefully wrapped, back Into the box where ft 
1$ Safe from stray light. 

You have already put your film, dull side up, into the 
printing frame. You now place the paper on the emulsion 
side (the dull side) of the negative. As you will begin by 
using glossy paper there Is very little danger of potting It 
In the frame wrong-slde-up. The glossy surface, of course, 
must be next to the emulsion of the film 
Having assured yourself that the film and printing paper 
have been correctly placed, you close the frame, cover It 
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FIRST OF ALL-PRINTS 


Things you need 



You wtll need a printing frame In which you put your 
negative and the sensitive printing paper, three dishes 
(trays) and a measuring glass containing 100 cc (about 3| 
fluid ounces) And that completes all the essential apparatus 
The printing frame must, of course, be the right size to 
take the film, but It Is better to make the trays too big, to 
chat they can be used later on for enlargemenu if required 
They should be big enough to take postcard size (5 X 
paper cemforubly or. still better, large enough for the 
opiate (6) X ^i*) size, since prices do not rise pro* 
portlonately to the size of tray 
As chemicals you will require a paper developer, In 
powder or liquid form, with directions for maklng*up. and 
a box of Acld'hypo fixing salt And that Is all 

For developing prints a dark room Is easily dispensed with 
For one thing most people have their living to earn during 
the day, so that they have to do their photography at night, 
when It Is dark You choose a comer of the room as far 
away from the light as possible, but as this type of paper Is 
not highly sensitive, it does not matter very much if a 
glimmer of light from the other end of the room finds Its 
way on to your working table 
It Is advisable to have two pieces of cardboard In readiness 
to cover the developing and fixing trays, and to work In 
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ENLARGEMENTS ARE STILL BETTER 


Prints ore Too Smo// 

Most cameras nowadays give quite small prints Even on 
the quarter-plate (4J x 3{*=fi2 x 10 8 cm ) size, people 
and other details are extremely small Yet the 3J x ij* 
(6 X 9 cm ) size Is almost the largest one In general use 
to-day 

The result Is that many amateurs are amazed by an enlarge- 
fnent of a section from one of their own negatives They 
can hardly believe chat they took the picture themselves 
The result Is so vastly superior to the print, that the author 
of It does not recognise his own child And once the man 
who hitherto has always found contact prints quite good 
enough for him Is bitten by the enthusiasm for enlarging, 
his printing frame grows rusty from lack of use He hardly 
condescends to look at small prints For him It Is enlarge- 
ments or nothing, and he Is quite right, too For the |oy 
of photography begins all over again for the amateur who 
once discovers the possibilities of enlarging 

AddJtlonoi Apporatus 

The extra material does not amount to much Many of 
the things required for enlarging are the same as those 
which have already served for printing 

The trays, for example, were chosen at the very beginning 
to take the half plate size of paper x dj' or 13 x 18 cm 
continental size) with ease You can use, too, your same 
measuring glass and the same chemicals, developer and 
fixing solution 

The new apparatus consists of the enlarger which 
although not precisely Inexpensive, Is not nearly so costly 
as many people Imagine 

A,Io — I 
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The Printing Paf>tr 

Since conuCT prinu ire mhcr imall It li better to u« 
paper with a {lottjr surface. This |lvet the best and clearest 
reproduction of detail In small plaures It Is onl/ when one 
Is after ** atmosphere,** In landscapes or In apinst the-Ilght 
pictures, for example, that a matt surface Is preferable. 

One an also get additional effect by usin; tinted paper, 
the most wldely<used tone beln; a discreet creamy*yellow. 
There are other tints to be had, but h Is Important to choose 
one that sulu the sub|ect. A anow>scene on |reen paper, 
for example, would not be a succeu, nor would most people 
appreciate their portrait In this particular shade. 

Hard or Soft 7 

Certain faulu In the negative on be eorre«ed to seme 
decree by usln| the rl|ht kind of prlntln| paper. There are 
no fewer than seven different degrees of "hardness” 
{£radcVon). most of whieh exist both for matt and for glossy 
paper, for white and cream 

For a film that has been correct/y exposed and developed, 
which has the normal gradations from light to dark, a normal 
paper Is used 

A hard negative, on (he other hand, that is. one with 
great contrast In light and shade (page 217) requires a soft 
paper which tones down these extremes 
Conversely, a flat negathre (page 2IB), on account of Its 
lack of light contrasts, needs a hard or an extro-hord paper. 

In apparently hopeless cases one an even try extra-soft or 
super-hard papers 

Both dense and thin negathres (page 218) are printed on 
normol. or, at the most, on hard paper, and the time Is 
regulated according to the density of the film If It Is over- 
exposed, that Is, densely covered, the time allowed for 
printing must be long, whereas the thinly-covered negative 
will print quickly 
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ENLARGEMENTS ARE STILL BETTER 


Prints are Too Small 

Most cameras nowadays give quite small prints Even on 
the quarter plate (4J x 3l'=82 x 108 cm ) size people 
and other details are extremely small Yet the 3i X ij* 
(6 X 9 cm ) size (s almost the largest one In general use 
to-day 

The result Is that many amateurs are amared by an enlarge- 
ment of a section from one of their own negatives They 
can hardly believe that they took the picture themselves 
The result Is so vastly superior to the print that the author 
of It does not recognise his own child And once the man 
who hitherto has always found contaa prints quite good 
enough for him Is bitten by the enthusiasm for enlarging 
his printing frame grows rusty from lack of use He hardly 
condescends to look ae small prints Eor him It Is enlarge- 
ments or nothing and he Is quite right too For the joy 
of photography begins all over again for the amateur who 
once discovers the possibilities of enlarging 

Additional Apparatus 

The extra material does not amount to much Many of 
the things required for enlarging are the same as those 
which have already served for printing 

The trays for example were chosen at the very beginning 
to take the half plate size of paper (6} x * or 13 x IS cm 
continental size) with ease You can use too your same 
measuring glass and the same chemicals developer and 
fixing solution 

The new apparatus consists of the enlarger which 
although not precisely Inexpensive Is not nearly so costly 
as many people Imagine 
A 1.0 — 1 
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Then you will need a zpedal means of lighting yoWf work* 
table, as enlargement paper is rather highly 
Whereas It was quite sufTiclent, working with contact 
printing paper to protect the emulsion by your own shadow, 
you will now need filtered light, either red or light-green 
The latter Is preferable as It gives a much brighter light to 
work In and makes the task of estimating the densfjy of the 
enlargement much easier The cheapest system Is provided 
by the coloured glass covers (globes) which on slfOply be 
screwed over the bulb of an ordinary lamp Even handler 
are the special dark-room bulbs with which the usiial bulb 
Is replaced 


just Uke Printing } 



The procedure for enlargements Is Just the same W *hat 
for making contact prints, first expose, then develop, rinse, 
fix, wash Even the times are the same. The paper Is e:<pos«d 
long enough for the Image to appear after devehp/n^ for a 
maximum of two minutes, then rinsed for one minus® and 
left for 10 minutes In the fixing bath Finally the enlarge- 
ment must be very thoroughly washed and dried. The final 
washing must, of course, be even more thorough than It 
was In the case of small prints, and the volume of water 
used correspondingly greater. 

Focus Sharply 

A great deal of the knowledge gained In making contact 
prints Is useful for enlarging But the actual printing, that 
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Is. the exposureof Che paper to the light, requires special care 
There 1$ nothing very dlflicult about It, however You 
put your film In the enlarger and switch on the light. An 
enlarged Image of your negative now appears on the base* 
board of the apparatus To get the details as clear as possible, 
you lay a sheet of white paper where you will subsequently 
put your sensitive paper Some enlargers have an automatic 
self focusing device, but with others the focusing must be 
adjusted by hand and eye 

The greater the distance between negative and paper, the 
larger the Image But the beginner should be satisfied with 
moderate magnification If. for example, he has hitherto 
contented himself with prints of VP site (2J x IJ' or 
^X6}em continental size), he will probably find some 
satisfaction In an enlargement of J*plate x SI'*** 8 2 x 
108 cm ) This represcnu an almost four-fold magnlfiatlon 
of the 24 X 36 mm (t x picture given by the 
miniature camera 

But It Is not necessary to drag In every detail of the original 
negative It Is much better to enlarge one section only. 
Not only Is the enlarged section more satisfactory In itself, 
but It may be possible at the same time to leave any blemishes 
on the film out of the picture 
Once the Image on the white sheet of paper Is sharp, and 
the sealon to be enlarged has been decided on, the tamp is 
switched off and by the red or green light of your special 
bulb, the sensitive enlarging paper Is substituted for the 
sheet of ordinary paper When the paper Is firmly fixed In 
position on the board, either with drawing pins, but, better 
still with the special clips which are sold for the purpose, 
the light Is switched on 

T/me of Exposure 

The length of time required to produce a well-defined 
print must depend on several factors the density of the 
negative, the size of enlargement desired, the strength of 
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the lamp In the enlargert and even the sensitivity of the 
paper. But for practical purposes the only variable factors 
are the negative, and the size of the enlargement. 

As In the case of contact prints, the time must be fixed 
fay experiment. A 20 second exposure Is given first and this 
figure Is subsequently reduced or Increased according to the 
behaviour of the print In the developer. If the Image appears 
with a rush, and If even the parts which should remain white, 
appear grey, the time of exposure must be shortened. If 
the Image appears very slowly, exposure was Insufficient 

When examining the developed strip, the highest lights 
should be watched, as they are an Indication of the exposure 
1. Where the high-llghts are white and chalky, and the 
shadows are a medium grey without any full black, exposure 
was too short 

1 Where the hlgh-llghts are |wst white, and show full 
details, while the very densest shadows of the Image are /ust 
full black and also show details, the exposure was correct 
3 Where the hlgh-llghts are veiled over, and appear grey, 
and the shadow details are too dark to be seen, the 
exposure was too long 

When you have made enlargements from fifty or so 
different negatives, you will have had enough experience of 
various densities and the various exposures required, to 
proceed to make bigger enlargements from your films You 
can get pictures of even 10' x 8' from the right negative 
Not every negative can bear enlargement to this extent 
Absolutely sharp definition Is. of course, essential, for even 
the smallest degree of blurring on the small negative will 
become visible on the enlarged print 
Another thing to take Into account If the magnification Is 
targe Is that the grain of the film It apt to become visible 
For this reason a fine grain film may be necessary (See 
page 57 ) 

TJie roCAt pilMCING CHMT trfth la tttt erpaiure netotlye will htip 
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The R;^ht Paper 

When a negative Is enlarged Its Image Is spread over a 
wide area On Its wa/ to the enlarging paper It has to pass 
a wide cone of air, filled with more or less dust which, 
correspondingly weakens the enlargement 
So evennormof negatives may need a hard paper for enlarging 
purposes whereas a herd negative will enlarge well on 
normol paper, which will do the necessary softening For 
fict negatives a hard paper Is not enough , the extra hard 
variety must be used 

The reader will see that this Is rather different from 
what happens with contact prints 

As far as the density of the negative Is concerned however, 
the same rules apply as for ordinary printing the denser 
the negative the longer the exposure of the paper to the 
light If a negative Is exceptionally dense It Is preferable 
M reduce It first (see page 2I9) rather than to Increase the 
time of exposure The prolonged stay beneath the lamp 
Wight result In over heating the emulsion 

Hard enlarging paper such as can be recommended for 
normal negatives unfortunately emphasises not only the 
desired light and shade contrasts but the grain of the 
emulsion For this reason It Is better if very big enlarge* 
ments are required to use ** normal ’ paper 


Mott or Glossy? 

For clear reproduction on all sizes up to full plate (8^ x 
6}*) or 10* X 8' (18 X 14 cm continental size) use a paper 
with a glossy surface |u$t as you would do In the case of 
contact prints A high gloss can be Imparted by drying 
pressed against a glazing plate 

For larger sizes and In cases where something more than 
a strictly practical clearness is sought, enlargements are best 
made on mate or semt mate paper which can be white or 
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cream according to the subject of the picture The coarser* 
grained papers are only suitable for the larger sizes The 
rough surface serves to some extent to conceal the grain 
from the film and gives interest to large uniform sorfeces In 
the plaure. 


Toning Rarely Used 

Enlargements can be toned In a variety of hues, either by 
using a tonlng*developer or. more often, by a process 
Involving first bleaching and then toning It Is a treatment 
to be applied very sparingly, as the result may so easily be 
In contradiction to the canons of good taste No picture can 
be saved by toning, but a good enlargement may be ruined If 
toned unwisely The formula of a reliable Brown-developer 
It given on page 211. 


Retouching Even Rarer 

The amateur need not bother Ms head about retouching 
in the bad old sense, which Involved an Interference with 
the whole character of the picture 

The best way to avoid the necessity for retouching Is to 
handle the film so carefully that any scratches, which would 
later show up on the enlargement, are avoided The great 
enemy Is dust, which settles on the emulsion of the 
negative and produces white spots on the dark parts of the 
picture 

But as It Is well-nigh Impossible to abolish specks of dust 
altogether, one should be prepared to make white marks 
Invisible by what Is known as ” spotting *' Matt papers will 
cake marks from a very soft pencil quire well Or else the 
spot can be obliterated by putting a number of tiny docs of 
paint on the offending part by means of a fine sable brush 
Glossy paper can also be treated with the brush but care 
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must be uken to see that the paint used Is one that dries 
glossy 

If black marks, due to some damage to the emulsion, 
appear on the enlargement, they must be carefully scraped 
with a razor-blade and then coloured to the correct tone 
with water-colour. Retouching sets can be bought for a few 
pence 

The Finishing Touch 

The saying about spoiling the ship for a ha'porih of tar 
applies to photography as well Having lavished a great deal 
of care on exposing, developing and producing your enlarge- 
ments, It would be a pity not to find a way of keeping the 
pictures clean and easily available 

You cam either Invest In one of the many handsome 
“ stick In " albums or, better still, mount each enlargement 
on separate cardboard sheets which you can keep together 
In a suitable file or folder This loose-leaf system allows for 
rearrangements and additions od f/b 

The enlargements can be stock on to the mount with 
an adhesive made for photographic purposes (free from acids 
which In time would spoil the picture) or with transparent 
“ corners “ unless the clean working ** Dry mounting 
tissue ” Is preferred 


HINTS AND TIPS 
Enlarger and Enlarging 

A red filter can be useful In your enlarger It allows you to 
focus the picture on to the sensitive poper Itself without offect/ng 
the emulsion An orange filter can be used for the same purpose 
An over-exposed film, the denser the better. Is useful for 
enlorgers which are not fitted with automatic focusing Two 
diagonal cuts ore mode In the emulsion with a pen knife, end 
the test negative Is ready for use 
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An old trick for settling the ifaestlen of expasvre In printing 
or enlarging Is to cover the printing frame or the enlarged 
Image, as the cose may be, with a piece of cardboard, leaving 
one strip free, and then second by second to expose an ever 
wider strip The whole sheet Is developed end the correct time 
can be seen by comparing the various strips. 

If miniature films (14 'a 36 mm : I x \y) are put Into an 
enlarger made for films of a bigger size, the empty space In 
the negative holder muit be blocked by a paper mask. Other- 
wise the enlargement will be spalled by stray beams ef light 
“ Hard " or " soft “ papers can do no more than Improve 
the tone-gradation of black and white pictures, whether prints 
or enlargements That Is, a picture from a hard negative can be 
softened somevrhat, and vice versa. But thick or tb/n negatives, 
that Is, those wit/i too much, or too little, density, demand a 
longer or shorter printing on norma/ or, possibly, herd paper. 

An enlargement from a hard negative will naturally shew 
heavy masses of black In the shadows end large white blanks 
In the high-llghts The details In the light ports may 

appear if the exposure Is prolonged flirt this will make the 
shadows even more solid 

So many photographers prolong the exposure and cover the 
dark parts of the enlargement with their hand Better still, 
since the hand is not likely to fit the required shape, a number 
of paper masks, cut to all kinds of fantastic outlines, are 
prepared beforehand, so that an area of almost any shape can 
be shaded To prevent hard dividing lints between the shaded 
and unshaded parts of the picture, the mask Is moved slightly 
from side to side 

Coarse grain can be reduced during enlarging by placing a 
ground glass plate, smooth side up. on the enlarging paper 
For enlargers with coni/ensers on opal disc on the upper 
condenser lens gives softer reproduction 

Normal photographs can be softened during enlargement by 
placing a soft-focus screen In front of the enlarger lens Another 
method consists In stretching a piece of thin net or silk In front 
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of tfte km But none of ifteje ^jt*rfere/opment procetiet /* 
quite satisfactory ff soft outlines are sou|ht It Is better to pt 
tfte soft focus apparatus at the t/me of taking the phatagrapft 
(SeepogeSl ) 

/^/though 0 sme// stop eennof help to correct a negative tr/rlcfr 
Is out of focus. It can Increose the depth of focus of the lens In 
the enlarger This means that any slight error In focusing on 
to the boseboord Is of no occount 

The small step, with the correspondingly deeper band of 
shorp depnitlon. Is essenilol wher> ’* vonishing lines " on 
buildings, due to the tilting of the comere, are to be suppressed 
Here the boseboord Is purposely set ot on ongle to the negoUtre, 
hut It Is essenilol for every part of the paper to be In focus 
It Is quite eosy to moke a gentle ski Ing slope Into a break 
neck descent by loklng on oblique section of the picture But 
he coreful that there ore no perpendicular objects, such as 
houses or towers, to give the trick away As o motter of foct, 
the proctlsed eye Is rorely token In by these ortlflclolly steep 
slopes Grovlty hot a knock of giving objects o certoln poise 
which Indicates ot once how the p/umb line fells In reality 
You con use your cnlorger for moking photographs of pictures 
In books You prst place any normal negative In the enlarger 
and focus It on to the page In question The dimensions of the 
negotJve show how much of the page will be reproduced In the 
subsequent photograph If ^e oreo Is too smoll It con be enlorged 
by raising the lens 

The negotive Is then reploced. In dork room conditions, by an 
orthochromatic plate or a section of pon pim, emulsion side 
towords the lens Then the poge of the book (uncovered of 
course) Is Illuminated by on ordinory electric bulb The 
exposure time mast be fixed by experiment When the plate Is 
developed you will be oble to see whether the exposure wos too 
long or too short and act accordingly 

If the lllustrotlon to be reproduced Is In colour, pon pim Is 
recommended This of course must not be loaded In the 
presence of red light Total dorkness is best 
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If the experiment described abcve entails an exposure which 
Is too short to be manageable, the time can be lengthened by 
using a thick yellow pIter, or even a red one, as a "brake 
This system can also be used In the preparation of lantern 
slides 

Washing, Drying, Hnisbing the Print 

It /s of the utmost Importance that paper prints and enlarge^ 
ments are thoroughly well washed so that no trace of the pxing 
bath remains In the pbre of the paper To do this without 
wasting water, place your vessel under a slowly running top 
and put In It a rubber tube with one end near the bottom of the 
bowl and the other end hanging over the side and reaching 
below the level of the end In the water Begin the outflow by 
sucking t/ie water to the free end of the tube This now acts as 
a siphon and draws off the soiled water from the fcettom of the 
bow! while clean water Is constantly supplied from the top 

The prints which should float about In the bowl, ere anchored 
to cork clips 

In one litre (20 ez ) of fixing both 3CO printi moy be 
safely fixed 

If prints and enlargements are Immersed for two or three 
minutes after fixing In a solution of I litre of water and lO 
I'roms (154 3 grains) of anhydrous sodium carbonate (or 27 
froms — about 1 ounce-^ crystals), the paper will take the 
subsequent washing water better and be more thoroughly 
cleansed from traces of fixing salts. 

A pleosing g/ossy suffcce con be obtained by pressing the wet 
prints, face downwards, with a rubber squeegee, on to a sheet 
of glass where they are left until they spring off by themselves 
The glass must be scrupulously clean, of course 

Wet paper prints, left to themselves, take quite a long time to 
dry and even then are rolled up In a tube It Is quite a business 
to straighten them out and press them until they lie flat A 
great deal of time and trouble can be saved by Investing In an 
electric drying and glazing press 
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If the pr/nts emerge from the press roiled fnsteod of flot, /t 
meons thot the press wos over-heated. So switch off the current 
ot the end of two minutes ond allow another few minutes to 
complete the drying slowly. 


Common poper sizes ; 


SrlUih Standard Sira 

Martc £4uh'aleAU 

Continental ttantfardi 

3i X 2J inch .. 

SOS X 5.7 cm 

X 

9 cm. 

X 31 lnch«ri-Dtatel 

10.8 X 8.25 cm. 

X 

12 cm. 

X 31 Ineh-isIPostcard) 

13.9 X 8.75 cm. 

X 

14 cm. 

*1 X lnch«ri-alatpi 

t6.S X 12 cm. 

13 X 

IS cm. 


21.5 X 16.5 cm. 

IB X 

24 cm. 

10 X B Inch 

25.4 X 20 3 cm. 



12 XIO Inch 

30.4 X 25.4 cm 

24 X 

30 cm. 

IS XI3 Inch 

38.1 X 30.4 cm 

30 X 

40 cm. 


PRACTfCAL rORMUU^ 
Metol-Hydroqulnone for Papers 

Metol 9 gr. I grm. 

Sad/um sulphite (anhydrous) ... 220 gr. 25 grm. 

Hydro<|uInone 40 gr. 4.5 grm. 

Sodium carbonate (anhydrous) ... 150 gr. 17 grm. 

Potosslum bromide 9 gr. I grm. 

Water ; to 20 fluid oz. 1 ,000 ccm. 


The above developer Is used undiluted and gives pleasant 
neutral black tones on bromide and chlorobromide papers. 
It may also be used with ordinary contact printing chloride 
papers, but In this case the quantity of potassium bromide 
should be doubted In order to stop any tendency to fog. 

In the fresh developer, bromide papers will develop In 
approximately 2^ minutes. Chlorobromide papers will 
require a rather shorter time, while developing out chloride 
papers of medium sensitivity will require about 90 seconds. 

The developer Is exceedingly economical, and even when It 
turns yellowish-brown In rolour It Is by no means worked 
out. The colour merely Impliesthatthetlmeof development 
must be Increased, perhaps up to twice the original time. 
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If the experiment described above entails an exposure 
Is too short to be manageable, the time con be lengthf’'^^ "f 
using a thfcfc yellow filter, or even a red one, as a " P™** 
This system can also be used In the preparation of lontern 
slides 

Washing, Drying, Finishing the Print 

It Is of the utmost Importance that paper prints and 
ments are thoroughly well washed so that no trace of the 
bath remains In the pbre of the paper To do this 
wasting water, place your vessel under a slowly runnlPS 
and put In It a rubber tube with one end near the fcoftonr of the 
bowl and the other end hanging over the side and 
below the level of the end In the water Begin the outfi°'* 
sucking the water to the free end of the tube This now 
a siphon and draws off the soiled water from the bottom ofihe 
bowl while clean water Is constantly supplied from the top 
The prints, which should float oheut In the bowl, are anef*^^ 
t0 ceric clips 

In one litre (20 oz ) ofpxing bath 300 J-piote prfntt 
safely Pxed 

If prints and enlargements are Immersed for two or three 
minutes after Pxing In a solution of I //trc of water and 10 
grams (154 3 grains) of enhyrfrouj sodium carbonate {d^ 
grams— about I ounce— of crystals), the paper will takf Ihe 
subsequent washing water better and be more thoroilShly 
cleansed from traces of pxing salts 
A pleasing glossy surface cart be obtained by pressing the 
prints, face downwards, with a rohher J<juee|ee, on to a shoet 
of glass where they are left umll they spring off by themsel*^ 
The glass must be scrupulously clean, of course 
Wet paper prints, left to themselves take quite a long t/m' 
dry ond even then are railed up In a tube It Is quite a buslfl^** 

CO straighten them eat and press them until they lie pot ^ 
great deal of time and troubie can be saved by Investing In on 
electric drying end glazing press 



Jf the prints emerge from the press rolled fristead of flat, It 
meons thot the press wos over*heote(f So switch off the currerjt 
ot the end of two minutes and allow another few minutes to 
complete the drying slowly 


Common paper sizes 


&rKlih Scdndard Sira 

Mftrk Cwircfcnti 

Cantintnul rrandardi 

3J X 2i Inch 

8 2S X 5 7 cm 

6 X 9 cm 

41 X 3} Inch^f^Dlatel 

108 X B2Sctn 

9 X 12 cm 

X i) lndi= (Postcard) 

13 9 X 8 75 cm 



16 S X 12 cm 

13 X 18 cm 


21 S X l6Scm 



25 4 X 20 3 cm 


12X10 Inch 

304 X 2S4cm 


IS Xl2 Inch 

38 1 X 30 4 cm 

30 X 40 cm 


PRACTICAL FORMULit 

Metol-Hydfoquinone for Papers 

Wetol 9 gr I grm. 

Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) 220 gr 25 grm. 

Hydroquinone 4 5 grm. 

Sodium carbonate (anhydrous) 150 gr 17 grm. 

Potassium bromide ^ 

Woter to 20 fluid oz 1,000 ccm 


The above developer Is used undiluted and gives pleasant 
neutral black tones on bromide and chlorobromide papers 
It may also be used with ordinary contact printing chloride 
papers but In this case the quantity of potassium bromide 
should be doubled In order to stop any tendency to fog 
In the fresh developer, bromide paoers will develop In 
approximately 2^ minutes Chlorobromide papers will 
require a rather shorter time, while developing out chloride 
papers of medium sensitivity will require about 90 seconds 
The developer Is exceedingly economical, and even when it 
turns yellowish brown In colour It Is by no rneans worked 
out The colour merely Implies that the time of development 
must be Increased perhaps up to twice the original time 
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Blut-Black Paper Developer 

Metol tBgr 2 gm 

Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) 220 gr 2S grm 

Hydro<julnone S3 gr 6 grm 

Sodium carbonate (anhydrous) 306 gr 3 Sgrm 

Potassium bromide 7 gr 0 8 grm 

Water to lOflulder lOOOccm 


The normal development time for the papers noted above 
at (I8°C ) Is between dS and dO seconds 
A cream paper base and blue-black cones do not go 
together a white base Is usually more suitable 


Warm Black Paper Developer 

Metol 9 gr I grm 

Sod/um sulphite (anhydrous) 220 gr 25 grm 

Hydroquinone S3 gr 6 grm 

Sodium carbonate (anhydrous) 175 gr 20 grm 

Potassium bromide 44 gr 5 grm 

Water to 20 Puldoz \000eem 


The development time at normal temperature Is about 
80 to 90 seconds The developer can be used over and over 
again until exhausted It Is advisable to use the developer 
at a temperature some degrees higher than usual I e about 
68 F (20®C) Not every paper Is suitable for warm 
black tones the soluble papers belong to the 
eblorobromide class 

As a rule warm tones are not pleasant on white paper 
Cream Ivory and chamois papers are best 
Brown Developer 

Hydroqulnone ^ oz 24 grm 

Sodium sulphite eryst f oz 30 grm 

Potassium carbonate If oz 80 grm 

Water up to 20 oz I 000 ecm 

For use dilute with four parts of water expose for three 
times the normal time and develop for fve to six minutes 
Farmer s Peducer see page 226 
Fixing Both see page 226 
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AND LASTLY THE NEGATIVE 


Experience Already Gained 

As has been explained already, we leave the development 
of negatives to the last-^though It U usually put first — 
because the emulsion Is very delicate and may be ruined 
once and for all by unskilful handling Moreover, all the 
experience the beginner has gained In developing and fixing 
paper prints will stand him In good stead when he at last 
tackles films or plates 

The order of events Is the same as It was for printing and 
enlarging, developing, rinsing, fixing and so on, until the 
dry, finished picture— In this case a negative— lies before 
you 


Ind/v/c/ufl/ Deve/opment Out-of-Dote 
A decade ago negatives were developed In the same way 
as prints and enlargements — one by one The plate was 
watched In course of development, the action of the 
developer stopped at the critical moment, and the developer 
Itself strengthened or diluted according to the nature of the 
negative — whether usefully or not Is another story 

But nowadays 90 out of every 100 amateurs use roll-films, 
with the result that individual treatment for every film on 
the spool Is impossible So we now develop our material 
“ by the clock,” whether we are dealing with roll-films, 
cut-films or plates We can no longer watch the course of 
development, but rely on our thermometer and our watch 
to give us accurate results 

Any developer at 64 degrees F (18 degrees C) will 
produce In a given time a well-developed negative which, 
without examination, can be rinsed and fixed For this It H 
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essential that the film it reasonably accurately exposed 
But that It an essential condition even If the exposures are 
to be handled Individually. 

“Timed " development makes a dark-room superfluous. 
After arranging your dishes by ordinary artificial light, you 
switch off the llghtt and put yoor plate or cut film Into the 
developer In darkness Rock gently, and at the end of the 
time Indicated for development twill the negative and place 
It In the fixing bath. After a minute or to the light can be 
switched on again, provided the fixing dish It covered by a 
sheet of opaque ardboard 


Tank Development 



For developing roll-films yov will need a special tank 
Some developing tanks can be loaded In daylight, so that 
the whole operation. Including developing, rinsing and 
fixing can be done In the llghc In other cases the film must 
be loaded In the dark, an operation that can be successfully 
performed by anyone at the second or third attempt. The 
cover Is put on the tank and the remainder of the work can 
be done In daylight, with the film safely hidden away In the 
dark Interior of the developing apparatus 
To make sure that the developer Is kept well mixed and 
gets to every part of the emulsion the tank Is shaken gently 
from time to time during the developing process 
After the allotted time for development, the developer Is 
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poured off and pure water [s run in until the tank Is full 
After shaking and perhaps renewing the water once, y'ou 
empty the tank and then fill it with the hypo solution which 
Is allowed to remain for fifteen minutes. Finally clean water 
Is run through the apparatus for half an hour to wash away 
all traces of the fixing bath 

The film Is then removed with great care from the tank, 
and freed from superfluous water by wiping It carefully on 
both sides with chamois leather Finally It Is hung up to dry 
In a dust-free atmosphere Wooden clips, such as those 
Intended for hanging out the washing, can be used to weight 
the end of the roll 


single-layer Films 

Slngle-layer films and thin-layer films are more difficult 
to handle than the usual type For one thing they require 
far less time In the various baths, and. although the required 
time for development Is given In the packet. It Is extremely 
difficult not to over-develop The result Is a hard negative 
The emulsion Is more liable to damage by scratching, and 
so on, than the sturdier thick-layer type, but, on the other 
hand. It dries In half the time 


The Suitable Deve/o^r 

There Is no lack of developers on the market. Of course 
you must use a negot/ve developer a paper developer would 
ruin your films 

If what Is known as a “ rapid developer *' such as metol- 
hydrequinone Is used. It must be considerably diluted 

The best developen for the purpose are what are known 
at compensot/ng developers, and If U Is a question of making 
enlargemenu of any considerable size, one uses a special 
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essential that the film Is reasonably accurately expose*^ 
But that is an essential condition even If the exposures are 
to be handled Individually. 

“Timed ’’ development makes a dark-room superfluous 
After arranging your dishes by ordinary artificial light, you 
switch off the lights and put your plate or cut film Into the 
developer In darkness Rock gently, and at the end of lh« 
time Indicated for development swill the negative and place 
It In the fixing bath After a minute or so the light can be 
switched on again, provided the fixing dish Is covered by a 
sheet of opaque cardboard 


Tank Development 


© liiii- — — “ 


For developing roll-films you will need a special tank 
Some developing tanks an be loaded In daylight, so that 
the whole operation Including developing, rinsing and 
fixing can be done In the Ifghc In other cases the film must 
be loaded In the dark, an operation that can be successfully 
performed by anyone at the second or third attempt. The 
cover Is put on the tank and the remainder of the work an 
be done In daylight, with the film safely hidden away In the 
dark Interior of the developing apparatus 
To make sure that the developer Is kept well mixed and 
gets to every part of the emulsion the tank Is shaken gently 
from time to time during the developing process 
After the allotted time for development, the developer IS 
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>oured off and pure water Is run In until the tank Is full 
^fter shaking and perhaps renewing the water once, you 
‘mpty the tank and then fill It with the hypo solution which 
Is allowed to remain for fifteen minutes Finally dean water 
Is run through the apparatus for half an hour to wash away 
all traces of the fixing bath 

The film Is then removed with great care from the tank, 
and freed from superfluous vrater by wiping It carefully on 
both sides with chamois leather Finally It Is hung up to dry 
In a dust-free atmosphere Wooden clips, such as those 
Intended for hanging out the washing, can be used to weight 
the end of the roll 


Slng/e-!ayef Films 

Single layer films and thln-Iayer films are more difficult 
to handle than the usual type For one thing they require 
far less time In the various baths, and. although the required 
time for development Is given In the packet. It Is extremely 
difficult not to over-develop The result Is a hard negative 
The emulsion Is more liable to damage by scratching, and 
so on. than the sturdier thick-layer type but. on the other 
hand. It dries In half the time 


The Suitable Developer 

There Is no lack of developers on the market- Of course 
you must use a ncgollve developer a paper developer would 
ruin your films 

If what Is known as a ” rapid developer such as metol- 
fiydnxjulnone Is used. It must be considerably diluted 

The best developers for the purpose are what are known 
as eompensoting developers, and If It Is a question of making 
enUrgemenu of any considerable site, one uses a special 
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f}ne-gre>n developer, which possesses the additional advantage 
of being at the same time * compensating developer. 
This compensation, combined at least with soft develop* 
men:. Is cspeclaVy desirable In the case of roll-fflms on which 
exposures of differing degrees of density' are met with side 
by side, some with strong light contrasts and others less 
strongly contrasted, but all requiring to be developed In 
the same bath within the same time, 

A compensating developer should also be used In cases 
where the brightest portions of the picture come right 
next to the deepest shadows This Is the case with against* 
che-sun pictures, Incerlars taken without additional lighting 
with all kinds of photos made by artificial light, and with 
pictures taken at night. 

Once you have chosen a suitable developer stick to It for 
some time Even If the first resulu are unsatisfactory, the 
remedy is unlikely to be found by adopting a second, or 
even a third make Formula: on page 225 

Probably the culprit for the early ftlJures was not the 
developer, h phorography «r In all games ef skH), you must 
first " get your eye In.*' and you cannot do this If you are 
constantly changing your apparatus 

For negatives use the same acid fixing bath as was used for 
fixing prints and enlargements, but fn a slightly more dilute 
solution. 


A Thermometer Essentfaf 

A thermometer Is an essential part of your equipment for 
developing All the times prescribed presuppose a tem- 
perature of 64 degrees F (ISdegreesC) Even a few degrees 
more or less make a difference If the developer Is too 
cold Ic slows up the developing process and If it Is too warm 
It attacks the emulsion too quickly The result In both cases 
Is bad 
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The Finished Negative 

The negative cannot be {udged accurately until It Is quite 
dry. It should be examined by holding It up against the light. 
A moderately powerful magnifying glass (x3 to x6) will 
enable you to judge sharpness and grain. The so-called 
" Linen counter " will serve the purpose best. 

The dense parts on the negative, representing as they do 
the bright portions of the original, are referred to as high- 
lights and the light parts are known as shadows, since they 
represent the dark spots of the real object. 


The *' Normo/ " Negative 

In what are known as normal negatives these shadows 
should show detail, and should not be as clear as glass. The 
hlgh-lights, on the other hand, should be sufficiently dense 
without being solidly black. They should show every 
gradation from grey to black. A well-balanced negative of 
this kind does not usually appeal to the unpractised eye of 
the amateur. Yet, on normal paper, It will produce excellent 
prints without any trouble, and on hard paper, vigorous 
enlargements. Its detail shadows show that It has been fully 
exposed, and the well-graded hlgh-llghis point to correct 
development. 


Under-exposed 

Hard negatives show violent contrast between the light 
parts and the shadows. There are two kinds of hard 
negatives. If the shadows are completely transparent and 
devoid of detail It Is a case of under-exposure. Either the 
exposure was too short or the aperture too small. There 
Is nothing to be done with a negative of this kind except to 
consign It to the dust-bin before It has a chance of spoiling 
a perfectly good sheet of printing paper with a very poor 
print. 

A.I.O. — K 
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Ovcr-dcvehp^ 

If, on the other hand, there I* deuJJ present In the 
shadows, the trouble Is due to over*<lcvelopment In this 
case the hard ne|atlve can be saved A soft paper in the 
printing frame or a normal paper In the enlarger will 
produce positives In which the violent contrasts are con* 
slderably toned down Besides this, the excess of density 
can be reduced by treating the negative with Fermer's 
Reducer, formula, see page And yet a third way 
out Is to make a less contrasty negative by means of 
a direct duplicate pim 

Over-exposed 

The weak negative shows lack of contrast between 
shadows and light. If the shadows are veiled and perhaps 
heavily covered at the same time. It Is a case of over- 
exposure Either the shutter remained open too long, or 
the aperture was too big Negatives of this kind are by no 
means tost If they are to be printed the time allowed must 
be considerably longer than for normal negatives, to allow 
the light to penetrate the dense covering But hr enlarge- 
ments the time becomes so unbearably long that It Is better 
to reduce the film In Farmer’s tleducer first, formula on 
page 226 Or else, as before a copy can be made on a direct 
duplicate film 

Deve/opment too Short 

If the weak negative Is too thinly covered, even In the 
light parts then It has either been removed too soon from 
the developing bath, or else the developer was too cold 
and could net have fes full effect In the given time Such 
negatives must be printed or enlarged on hard paper This 
means enlargements with coarse grain Here again a copy 
can be made on direct duplicate film There are also 
Inienslfiers which Improve the density of the film but which 
unfortunately emphasise the grain at the same time 
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HINTS AND TIPS 


Chemicals 

It Is no doubt a mast ammlag pastime to mix your own 
developer occordlng to a new formula In the hope of hitting 
upon some marvellous new product Alas I you ore wost/ng 
your time So leave experiments of this kind to the experts In 
their laboratories, and stick to the well tested formuloe on page 
225 unless you prefer to buy the well-known Brond* 
developers 

Speclol note regarding formulae The " potosslum '* 
voricty of chemicals moy safely be substituted by the ♦ sodium ** 
A 10% Increase In quantity Is recommended For example to 
moke up the fixing both (poge 226) Instead of 25 grm of 
“potosslum metoblsulphlte ** 28 grm of ‘sodium meto- 
bisulphite *' should be used to give the some result* 

Even though you do not go In for photogrophy on o big scale, 
you will hove a certain number of bottles on your shelf 
developer for films, developer for prinu, fixing solution of two 
kinds So to avoid disaster label each bottle clearly 
Developer stains on coloured material ore almost Impossible 
to remove Even white moterlol Is very dlfPcult to cleon once 
It Is stained with developer The moral Is, therefore, to weor 
old clothes or on efPcIent overoll, so that the question of 
cleonlng your good clothes never orlses 
Fixing solts this fight, white substonce, In powder or 
crystals con be the plague of the dark-room unless you handle 
It very corefully ft will get Into your developer ond spoil your 
prints So keep your hands free from It 

Instead of performing miracles of legerdemain by pouring 
developer, etc , from a dish back Into o narrow necked bottle, 
why not buy a glass funnel 7 It really makes things much 
simpler 

To remove deposit from trays bottles etc use o two per 
cent solution of hydrochloric odd 
Brond-developers In powder form consist of two seporote 
powders These should be dissolved seborotely |n a small 
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omount of woter and then added together, and made up a the 
correct volume by the addition of more water 

Developer kept In a half filled bottle deteriorates on account 
of t/ie air, or rather the oxygen, with which It comes Into con- 
toct One way of piling up this unwanted air space Is to drop 
glass marbles Into the bottle This Is an eld wrinkle which 
usually has only one <^rawhodl: namely the scarcity of glass 
marbles 

Another Idea Is as follows When the developer has been 
poured back Into the bottle, suspend half a lighted match In the 
air space above the surface of the Pold by means of a piece of 
thin wire passed through the neck of the bottle As soon as the 
match goej otrf purh In the cork The idea, of course. Is to use 
up the oxygen present Inside the battle The match must not 
be allowed to fall Into the developer 

Do not put the PxIng salt Into the trey and pour water on to 
It If you do, H wilt form herd lumps First pour your water In 
and shake the sa/t fnto It gradually, stirring to help the 
dlssolatlen 

Do not try to revive a PxIng bath by adding more salts 
Throw away the used solution and make o fresh supply 

In I //tre (20 ozs ) of pxIng bath 25 miniature pim strips of 
36 exposures (24 x 36 mm — I x IJ') or 30 3J x 2J' 
(6 X 9 cm ) pirns of 8 exposures mojr be safely Pxed 

Developing 

Most developers can be used more than once, provided they 
are kept In well-corked bottles plied If possible to the top 
The time allowed for development must be lengthened for the 
second or third time of using In accordance with the Instructions 
on the packet or bottle 

If you carefully warm your developer up to 64 degrees F 
(18 degrees C) ond then pour It Into an fce-coW developing 
dish It Is hardly surprising that the temperature of the liquid 
will fall with the result that the negative will not get fully 
developed In the time allowed So bring the developer up to at 
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/cost 68 degrees f (20 cfegrees C ) prst of all and after pouring 
It Into the dish, wait until It has settled down to the right degree 
of warmth 

To keep the bath at the correct heat It Is o good Idea to worm 
a brick or a tile In t/ie oven to serve as a warm plate umJerneot/i 
the troy It con be removed or put fcock os required An electric 
hot plate Is, of course, even bondfer 
Metol developing tanks lose beot very quick/y In a cold room 
To prevent this, wrop the tonic up In an old towel during the 
developing process 

Ten or even fifteen minutes Is o long time to wait So while 
your films are *' cooking ” Inside the pot you might as well 
pass the time as pleosantly os possible Vou merely hove to put 
your alarm clock on the table and set It to go off at the right 
moment You con then read your poper In peace and the time 
will pass like a dream But agitate the tank periodically 
A few drops of acetic odd added to the rinsing both between 
developing and fxlng will stop further development and prevent 
the transference of traces of developer to the Pxing both, and 
all the Ills which arise therefrom 

Your Negotives 

A contrasty negative is by no means the some thing o$ a sharp 
one Yet many people persist In confusing the two A negative 
with strong high lights and empty shadows proves to be less 
promising than It looked at first sight 

In the print or still more, the enlargement. Its fallings 
become opparent If the printing time Is short the high lights 
are chalky and flat If the time Is lengthened the missing detolfs 
appear In the high lights, but the shodows ore one unrelieved 
block moss Much better a well balanced negative In which 
neither light nor shode Is ever emphasised 
Of oil the once popular reducing and Intensifying agents the 
only one which does not deserve to be consigned to oblivion Is 
Former’s Reducer A negative which Is too densely covered Is 
Immersed In the reducing bath until It has been sufficiently 
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reduced. After washing end drying, the negative will give o 
good enlargement In a few seconds Instead of, as formerly. In 
as many minutes 

Farmer's Reducer can he used far Improving hard negatives, 
provided the defect Is due to over-development and not to 
under-exposure 

Chemical treatment of an unsatisfactory negative has many 
drawbacks, even If that mast Innocent of preparations, namely, 
Farmer's Solution, Is the one used Nowadays It Is very simple 
to moke a copy of your negative, but without the faults of the 
or/f(naJ W/th the help of o direct duplicate film you can 
"print " another negative. Just os you would print a positive 
paper print 

If your original negative Is too dense, you will need a longer 
printing time to give you your thinner duplicate With a negative 
that Is too thin, on the other hand, a short printing will give a 
thfeker duplicate A hard negative, with medium exposure to 
light and a short development, will give a softerdupllcate, and a 
weak negative, with the some exposure and a longer develop- 
ment, will produce a more vigorous copy Duplicate flms ere 
developed In yellow light according to the usual procerfure 
develop, Px, wash, and so on 

One great advantage of this method Is that should a mistake 
occur, the loss Is con^nerf to the copy, which con easily be 
replaced, leaving the original unaffected 

The fact that the duplicate plm Is a mirror Image of the 
original Is not a serious matter The fnrersfon Is corrected In 
enlarging by puuing the pim upside down In the apparatus, 
that Is with the emulsion side towards the light For printing, 
the smooth side of the plm most he la contoct with the sensitive 
side of the printing paper As dopWcote plm Is very thin, there 
will be no distortion 

If a drop of water fells on the emulsion side of the dry pim or 
plate, the negative must be soaked completely In water and 
dried all over again Otherwise a mark remains which shows 
up on the enlargement. 
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Scratchecf negatives can be treated with Resistof which 
makes small scratches completely Invisible ond does Its best 
even with more serious ones It also protects the emulsion from 
subsequent rough hondllng 

If the woter used In the dark room Is very hard. It sometimes 
leaves a white, powdery deposit on negotlves This can be 
dissolved away by putting the fl/m after woshing In a two per 
cent solution of ocetic acid 

Film negatives should not be left In the strip The constant 
rolling and unrolling will wear them out They should be cut 
Into single exposures and the good ones stored In a proper 
negotive holder, while the bad ones should be thrown Into the 
dust bln where they belong Miniature pirns should be cut In 
strips of four and stored In speclol wallets 


A USEFUL TABLE 


SAF£UCHTS FOR THE DARKROOM 


It Is not enough to h«ve eny piece ol red gleis In your dark 
room (amp The road menoer s (amp looks red but (c lets 
through all sorts of other light rays. So be quite sure that any 
glass you use really lets nothing through which can Influence the 
emulsion of your flm The same thing applies to safelights of 
any colour 

Dark GREEN for pan material Lighting must be Indirect— 
reflected from the celling for example Time^evelopment In 
the dark Is preferable 

DARK RED for ortho flms and enlargements. Experience 
needed to estimate development of paper prints correctly 

ORANGE for contact prints and enlargements 

LIGHT GREEN ditto But only with Indirect lighting Gives 
a bright light and Is therefore more useful than orange or red 

YELLOW for contact papers Not essential provided devel 
oper tray Is shaded and fixing bath covered with cardboard 
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PRACTICAL FORAWiM 
Tank Developer 

Pyrocatechln ... 35 gf ^ 

S^fum sufphlte (onf)y<irou$) .. fiSjf lOgnn 

Sodium carbonate (anhydrotn) . 88 \Ogrm 

Water to . 20 paid oz 1,000 ccn> 

The solution above should be used without dilution and 
requires between 25 and AO minutes to produce a soft 
negative 

It may be used with great success for time development In 
developing tanks of the kind commonly marketed puring 
the process of development, the developer must be agitated 
every five minutes by rotating or rocking the tank. 

For Soft Results 

Metol . 131 gr. I5gw 

Sodium suipbite (anhydrous) I oz 

Sodium carbonate (anhydrous) I ez SO grm 

Potassium bromide 9 gr I 

Woter to 20 Puldoz lOOOecm 

For use, the developer should be diluted with twice Its 
own volume of water for very fast films and plates, and with 
four volumes of water for all those emulsions which tend 
to give hard negatives, such as fine^raln films 
The development time should be about 6 minutes 


For Contrast 
(A) 

Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) 

1 oz 

SOgrrrt 

Hydroquinone 

220 gr 

15 grm 

Pmasslum bromide 

220 gr 

IS grm 

Water to 

20 f7uld oz 

1,000 ccm 

(8) 

Caustic soda (stick) 

220 gr 

25 grm 

Water to 

20 pvid oz 

1,000 ceir. 
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The working developer Is made by mixing equal parts of 
(A) and (B) just before use The solution should not be 
allowed to touch the fingers Plate or film clips, or rubber 
gloves, are required 

The time of development should not exceed 4 minutes, 
and since the mixed developer does not keep well. It must 
be thrown away after use 


Fine Grain Developer 

Metof 18 gr 2grm 

SodJum sulphite (onhydrous) 2 oz 100 grm 

Hydfoquinone 44 gr 5 grm 

Borax I8gr 2 grm 

Woter to 20 fluid 01 1,000 ccm 


The metol Is first dl$solvedlnabout2fluldoz (lOOccm )of 
water at 95 lOS'^P (35*40*C) and the solution placed In a 
bottle or flask The sulphite Is then dissolved In small 
quantities of 10 fluid oz (500 ccm ) of water at the same 
temperature When It has dissolved, the borax Is added 
and the solution added to that of the metel The hydro* 
qulnone Is then dissolved In about 4 fluid oz (200 ccm ) of 
water and also added to the rest After cooling to room 
temperature the bottle or flask Is filled up to full volume 
The solution (the formula Is due to Kodak) Is used 
undiluted and, since it is only very weakly alkaline It works 
slowly and gives soft contrast The ordinary fast films and 
plates of to-day require some 15 minutes development In 
It. while a true fine-^raln emulsion needs only between 
8 and 10 minutes In order to be able to develop such fine 


grained negatives to soft contrast 
normal exposure 

It Is useful to 

give twice 

Fixing-Both 

Hypo (sodium thiosulphate) 

4 oz 

200 grm 

Potosslum metobisulphite 

i oz 

25 grm 

Water up to 

20 oz 

1 000 ccm 
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Lent to 

Lent hood 01 

Lent (on; distance 91 

Lens soft focus 76 62 

M 

Metol H/droquInone devel 111 
Misty day 96 

Moonlight M9 

Moving objects 44 56 

Mountains 149 

N 

Nature Photography ISO 

Near distance 40 

Near to Inf nlw 12 

Negative 192 200 215 219 222 
Night Photography IC2 104 ISI 
Normal negative 217 


Orange fiter 

Orthochromatle 

Overcast 

Overdeveloped 

Overexposed 

Panehrematlc 

Panorama 

People 

Plate 

Polariilng fleera 

Portra ta 43 I 

Positive 

Printing 

Printing paper 

Processing of colour flm 


) Range f nder . « 

i Redfliter *",35 

I Reproduction 

I Reslstol ,34 

Retouching 

1 lifclljK g 

1 Scratch proof ^ 

> I ngle U/er flm 58 2» 

1 .wm 

I Shutter !j 

Snaps 

: Snapihotfyscem „ 

Snow 96 '®i 

Soft focus 76 « 

Speed of fins 57 W 

SP~« '"i!? 

Stain remover *'I 

Stop 13 IS « 

Stop bath 3*’ 

Supplementary lenses 'r 

Synchronised release 1'^ 

Tank developing SI4 ^ 

Technical Photography If® 

Tefe>{ens ,1: 

Theatre photography 104 186 W 
Thermometer 316 

Thin layer g 

Tilting the camera 
Time exposure •• .J; 

Toning 20* 

Travelling 188 IS* 

Tripod 24 

Tr^kal Photography 

Ultra violet ^ 

Underexposed 21/ 

Unutual light sou reef I{6 

Upright pictures - 218 
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